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A Point of View 


We were looking the other day at a Gallup Poll report on Canadian 
and American attitudes to something or other, it matters not what. 
There was little difference, except that a third of the Canadians 
had No Opinion. It is safe to guess that another third voiced an 
opinion only because they were asked, and would not have done 
that if their names were to have been attached. ‘No Opinion’ should 
- the Canadian motto. We don’t persecute free speech, we smother 

t. Opinions—well, my dear, everybody has them, we know that, 
~ we don’t talk about them. 

Canadians enjoyed an orgy of superiority while the United States 
was enduring its McCarthy period. It couldn’t happen in Canada, 
we said. No, it couldn’t. With us, civil servants suspected of hetero- 
doxy were simply dismissed without being told why—no fuss in 
public, no accusations even in private. All was politely muffled in 
the great Canadian tradition that has gone on for two hundred years, 
since the Highlanders took Quebec with muffled boots, hoots, etc. 

The Tamarack Review recently received a modest grant for a 
specific purpose from the Canada Council, and that’s fine. Our rap- 
ture was modified, however, because the Council at the same time 
rejected an application from The Canadian Forum for help in a 
subscription campaign that was to make it self-supporting—on the 
ground that Council funds should not be used to help ‘journals of 
opinion’. The Forum has given nearly thirty-nine years of unre- 
warded service to the arts and letters, being through most of that time 
the sole medium for this kind of writing. Some of the best writing 
done in Canada has appeared, unpaid, in its pages. And after all this 
the only thing the business community remembers is that for a short 
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period of its long career the magazine supported the cor. It gave 
up that support several years ago; since then it has had no consistent 
political attitude—and, frankly, has been the poorer for it. But let 
us shout as loudly as we can that even if The Canadian Forum 
called each month for the violent overthrow of the government it 
would still deserve the best that a grateful nation could give in 
honour of all it has done for its community. Failing that, may we 
suggest that all readers of this magazine would do well to send five 
dollars for a year’s subscription to The Canadian Forum, 30 Front 
Street West, Toronto 1? 

It’s not the Council’s fault. Like every other public body in this 
realm, it is understandably nervous of the philistines we elect to 
parliament and buy our newspapers from. There are plenty of safe 
things for it to do, and it’s more comfortable to do them than to 
risk the attacks of the ignorant and influential. But safety will kill 
the Council’s value in the end. It is an old business cliché that 
people who don’t make mistakes don’t make anything. The Council 
should be free to do its work without fear of criticism. It should be 
free to make mistakes. Better that it should finance a musical comedy 
that nobody likes, or a magazine that might some day insult Mr 
Diefenbaker (or even the Queen) than that its grants should be 
reserved for purposes that the most dim-witted backbencher can 
approve. 

And as for The Tamarack Review, if anyone doubts that we are 
a journal of opinion, listen hard. When you hear a muffled hoot, 
that’s us. 
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JACK LUDWIG 


A Woman of Her Age 


Once a week, even now, Mrs Goffman makes that chauffeur drive 
her slowly down from the mountain, back to St Lawrence Boulevard 
and Rachel Street; she doesn’t want any old cronies who might stil] 
be alive spotting her in that hearse of a limousine, so she gets out a 
couple of blocks from the Market and walks the rest of the way, not 
in her Persian lamb or her warm beaver, but in that worn cloth coat 
she bought at Eaton’s Basement years ago, the black one. Long, 
gaunt as a late afternoon shadow, Mrs Goffman concentrates on 
smiling. Otherwise she looks like a spook. At seventy-five you can 
feel warm, sweet, girlish even, but an old old face has trouble ex- 
pressing soft feelings. Those reddish-brown eyebrows that didn't 
turn white with the rest of her hair, they're to blame, so bushy, so 
fierce, with an ironic twist that was snappy when she was a hot 
young radical, but now, when she’s old enough to be a great-grand- 
mother, who needs it? 

‘Wordsworth’, her son Jimmy used to call her. In a drugstore 
window she sees reflected Wordsworth’s broad forehead, deep-set 
eyes, small mouth, short chin. By God, she tells herself, this is a 
darned good face. Jimmy had this face. Her father had it too—who 
knows how far back these purplish lips go, or the dark rings under 
eyes, or the pale olive complexion? Moses might have had similar 
colouring. Her nose gives a sly twitch to call attention to itself: 
Wordsworth’s large humped nose she has too, and it deserves the 
dominant spot it earned for itself on Mrs Goffman’s face. She judges 
everything by its smell. That’s why the Ambassador’s Mansion she 
lives in flunks so badly—it’s not only quiet as a church, it smells 
like a church. Six days a week her nose puts up with that dry lonely 
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quiet smell, does what a nose is supposed to do in Westmount, 
breathe a little: on St Lawrence Boulevard a nose is for smelling, 
and Mrs Goffman doesn’t miss a sniff. Families are getting ready for 
sabbath. 

Doba, catch that goose roasting, her nose seems to say. Hey, 
poppyseed cookies! Real stuffed fish! St Lawrence Boulevard, I love 
you! 
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Mitchell the ‘Kosher Butcher’ nodded his usual pitying nod as she 
walked past his full window—fresh-killed ducks and chickens hang: 
ing by their feet, cows’ brains in pools, tongues like holsters, calves’ 
feet signed by the Rabbi’s indelible pencil. Mrs Goffman nodded 
her black-turbaned head at Mitchell but he’d already given his nod, 
and only stared back, open-mouthed, his hands pressed against his 
slaughterhouse-looking apron. Naturally Mitchell has her pegged: 
doesn’t he know this shopping trip is a fake, that Mrs Grosney, the 
cook, does Mrs Goffman’s buying and cooking? Mitchell knows about 
the Persian lamb coat she doesn’t wear to Market. Mitchell knew her 
dead husband well. Mitchell, like all of Montreal, knows the story 
of her dead son Jimmy. 

When Simon-may-he-rest-in-peace was still alive the Goffmans 
lived down here, among people, in life. Now life was a novelty to 
Mrs Goffman. Six days to Westmount, one to St Lawrence and 
Rachel Street, what idiotic arrangement was that? Some day she’d 
get real tough with her son Sidney. Marry him off. Make him sell 
the Ambassador's mansion and lead a normal life. 

Her eyebrows went into their ironic arch. You, Doba, they seemed 
to mock her, when could you get your kids to do anything? 
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In front of Bernstein’s Kiddies’ Korner a young girl pressed her 
lovely dark face against the window, her hand nervously rocking a 
baby carriage. Black hair, heavy hips, nursing breasts, what a beauty 
of a motes, Mrs Goffman thought; she could double for Jimmy’s 
Shirley! By rights Mrs Goffman should have a grand-daughter this 
girl’s age. One? A dozen! 

What would it hurt if she pretended she had come to Kiddies’ 
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Korner to buy something or other for her grand-daughter and great. 
grandchild? The thought made her feel wonderful. 

‘Dear,’ she said, ‘good morning, dear. How’s baby?’ 

The girl nodded absently. She had eyes only for a white bunting 
in the window. If she wanted pink or blue I'd know at least if my 
grandchild was a boy or girl, Mrs Goffman thought. In her low 
Russian-sounding voice she cooed at the baby, tried to make her 
grand-daughter look at her. 

‘Dear,’ she tried again, ‘what do you think is nice, eh, dear?’ 

‘That bunting,’ the girl said, still not looking at her grandmother, 
‘but what a high price!’ 

‘Twenty-five bucks! Highway robbery,’ Mrs Goffman said in a 
loud voice, thinking she’d better not ham it up too much. Her purse 
was lined with dough—a few fifties, four or five twenties, a dozen 
tens, fives, ones, even a two—Mrs Goffman was never too neat about 
money. Every handbag was loaded this way, and what Montreal 
bank didn’t have Doba Goffman as an account? Money to her was 
like a big soup: you cooked it in a vat but then came the problem of 
how to store it. You pour in one jar, then another, then another- 
except that with Sidney and Jimmy there was no end to what she 
had to put in jars. The faster she stored money away the faster they 
brought her more. No matter what she did to get rid of it—charities, 
trips to New York every week to see shows, an opera, flights to Israel, 
Hawaii, buying those bozos Sulka ties at fifty bucks a crack—no 
matter how fast she gave it, they stuffed her accounts, lined hand- 
bags, papered the walls, those successes of hers, those imbeciles! 

Bernstein's clerk poked his head out the door. 

‘Highway robbery, is that what you call it, babbe?’ he said in a 
hurt voice. ‘Come inside. I'll show you my cost.’ 

Years ago Mrs Goffman felt offended when people called her 
babbe, grandmother, but not now. She turned her head and gave 
the man a mirthless smile. 

‘Honey,’ he said to the girl, ‘let your babbe stay out here with the 
baby. You come in. I’ve got a real bargain for the kid.’ 

The girl didn’t seem to hear. 

‘Go ’head, dear,’ Mrs Goffman said warmly. ‘I'll rock baby.’ 

The girl wheeled the carriage around and hurried towards the 


Market. Mrs Goffman followed quickly. 
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At the corner of Rachel and St Lawrence Mrs Goffman stopped to 


let a horse-drawn wagon go by. What a wonderful stink an old nag 
gave off! Wheels creaking was a melody to her deafish ears. Across 
the way was Simon’s old store, the ‘upstairs’ they used to live in. 
Dimly, like an imagination, Mrs Goffman made out the ‘S. Goffman 
and Sons’ which ‘J. Olin and Brother’ had been painted over. Her 
nose sniffed at the rubber and leather smell coming from the old 
store. Those French perfumes Sidney gives her should only smell 
so nice! 

Crossing the street she hurried after her grand-daughter, but, 
suddenly, without warning, tears gushed from Mrs Goffman’s eyes, 
biting, salty tears mixed in with the heady fish fragrance around 
the Rachel Street Market stalls. Stop it, old fool, she told herself, 
but the tears kept running. 

She pretended she was buying, dropped her eyes, rubbed a cold 
slimy fish with her manicured fingernails, poked open a carp’s 
small-toothed mouth, combed its stiff freezing fins with her wrinkled 
hand. Next to Simon’s gold wedding band was the hideous ruby 
Sidney gave for her birthday last year; above them both was Jimmy's 
gift, a diamond-studded watch. 

‘Babbe, babbe,’ a gentle voice said to her, ‘why are you crying?” 

She didn’t have to open her eyes to know the man was new on 
the job: everybody on Rachel Street knew why Mrs Goffman cried. 

‘A cold,’ she said. 

‘In the eyes?’ the voice said skeptically. ‘Then maybe you shouldn't 
handle my fish?’ 

‘Listen,’ Mrs Goffman said wildly, ‘give me two large carp and 
three nice whitefish!’ 

‘There’s an order!’ the man clapped his hands together. ‘Only your 
generation, eh, babbe? Big families need a full table!’ 

The girl with the baby wheeled up beside Mrs Goffman, hefted 
a small pike, looked wistful. Mrs Goffman moved over to give her 
grand-daughter more room. 

‘Mister,’ she said to the fishman, ‘I’ve got lots of time. Look after 
the mother with the baby first.’ 

The girl had turned around and was poking at the baby’s blankets. 
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The fishman grabbed at a floppy-tailed carp beating its fins on the 
damp wood stall. 

‘Today’s girl,’ he laughed, ‘can wait longer than you, babbe. Your 
generation grinds, stuffs, cooks—just like my ma-may-she-rest-in-peace 
—two dozen people at shabbes table wasn’t too much. But these kids 
He pointed at Mrs Goffman’s grand-daughter. ‘She'll toss a pike in 
a frying pan and one, two, it’s shabbes.’ 

A second carp, big as a shark, fell with a splat against the first; 
three dancing whitefish got buried in a wad of newspapers. 

‘Dear,’ Mrs Goffman said sweetly, ‘he’s ready to take your order, 

Again she didn’t look up. Mrs Goffman wanted to holler—‘Hey, 
sleeping beauty, can’t you even answer when your babbe talks to 
you?’ 

‘Babbe,’ the fishman said, ‘this parcel’s too heavy. You live right 
around here somewheres? St Dominique maybe? I'll deliver you the 
fish myself.’ 

‘I’m a strong woman,’ Mrs Goffman said, holding out her arms. 

‘I can see, babbe. I only wish I should be in your shape at your 
age,’ the man said enthusiastically. ‘Have a good sabbath. Enjoy the 
kiddies. You deserve the best. I can tell!’ 

‘Goodbye, dear,’ Mrs Goffman said to her grand-daughter. 

‘Goodbye, goodbye,’ the fishman answered, clapping his hands to- 
gether. ‘Next?’ 
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The moment the fish touched her arms they seemed to revive and 
start swimming—twenty, thirty pounds writhing in her helpless arms! 
Fish? Who needed fish? When did she cook fish last? That last batch 
stunk up Sidney’s limousine so badly he had to sell it for next to 
nothing! 

The newspaper parcel was leaking all over her coat. Let it bust 
and she’d be chased by every cat in Montreal! Was she out of her 
mind? Seventy-five years in this world and still not able to resist the 
most foolish impulse! 

Her arms hurt, her face turned red, her heart beat crazily. Leave 
it to an old Radical to act like a nut! Two blocks away is that healthy 
horse of a chauffeur sitting on his fanny and sunning himself. Two 
blocks? She’d never make it. But where could you dump this use 
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less stuff? In the empty baby carriages scattered around St Lawrence 
Boulevard? She thought of letting it fall casually on the sidewalk, 
like a lost handkerchief. Maybe she could slip it into the empty 
moving van she saw across the street. Who but a woman loaded with 
money could afford such grandstand plays? 

Fish water soaked her gloves, dribbled down her coat front: a bit 
of fin slipped through the dissolving newspaper, a sappy fish-eye 
made peek-a-boo. In a shop window Mrs Goffman caught sight of her- 
self—a black streak, a bundle, eyebrows. Get sloppy sentimental and 
this is the result! 

Triminiuk’s. She suddenly came up with a brain-wave: Captain 
Triminiuk would save her! Giggling, panting, giddy, red-faced, she 
staggered across the street and into Triminiuk’s Delicatessen. 

The fish hit the counter like an explosion, the whitefish, wild as 
Cossacks, danced out of their covering. 

‘Come save an old sap, Gershon,’ Mrs Goffman called to the back 
of the store. ‘I overstocked myself with fish.’ 

She wiped her coat with orange wrappers, fell back, laughing 
helplessly, into one of Gershon’s old chairs. Only Captain 
Triminiuk’s Delicatessen still had these small round marble-top tables 
with wire legs and matching chairs with backs like wire carpet- 
beaters. The air inside was like a home-made mist—garlic pickles, 
pastrami, salami, sauerkraut, fresh rye bread, Triminiuk himself, 
who smelled like a real smokehouse. 

Marching—he never walked—one-eyed Triminiuk came toward 
her, disapproving, as usual, everything about her. He stood at at- 
tention, his black cuff-guards up to his arm-pits, tieless collar but- 
toned at the neck, vest unbuttoned, also part of his pants. One of 
his eyes was almost closed, the other bright as turquoise, his 
moustache bristly, yellowed with tobacco. 

Forty years ago, ‘when she and Simon first met the old bluffer, 
he was just out of the Russian army, a cook who lost an eye from 
splattering fat. Since then Triminiuk, in recognition of himself, 
every ten years or so gave himself a promotion. Now he was a 


captain. Now the missing eye was a result of a sabre in the Russo 
Japanese War. 


‘Fish?’ he sniffed. 
‘Be a pal. Take it off my hands, Gershon,’ she said flirtatiously. 
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‘I need charity, Doba?’ 

‘Don’t play poor mouth with me, you bandit,’ she laughed. ‘You 
want to be independent, give me a tea with lemon.’ 

He didn’t budge. Long ago she had given up trying to explain 
things to a stubborn old bluffer like Triminiuk. All he saw was that 
Doba Goffman, the hot-headed young Radical, became Mrs §, 
Goffman, prominent member of an Orthodox synagogue, patroness 
of the foolishness her sons’ success brought her. Try to convince 
Gershon that she’d joined the Orthodoxes in protest against her sons’ 
becoming Anglican-like Reform Jews? If those characters had stayed 
on St Lawrence Boulevard she would never have set foot in a 
synagogue. But when they climbed Westmount, bought that 
enormous mansion from the Ambassador, bragged about looking out 
on Nuns’ Island, took her to Temple where the Rabbi pursed his 
lips in such a way that everybody should know he learned Hebrew 
not at home but in a University, then she, in protest, became again 
a Jew! Gershon should have seen the lousy Jewish-style cooking she, 
a Radical who had nothing to do with kitchens, forced her big-shot 
sons to eat—he should only know she got her Jewish recipes from 
Better Homes and Gardens! 

Gershon accepted no explanations. He considered her a traitor. 
Worse. Maybe even a Zionist! 

‘My tea, Captain,’ Mrs Goffman said. 

Triminiuk looked toward the door. 

A fat woman, hair messy, hands dug deep in the ripped pockets 
of an old flowered housecoat, drove several kids into the store in 
front of her, stood for a second sighing, muttering, scratching her- 
self under the pockets. Corns stuck out of her pink-and-aqua wedgies. 

‘Captain,’ she said in a high nasal whine, ‘my kids came to eat me 
up alive again. Let a mouse try to find a crumb by me, let. Herbie’s 
wetters, Gertie’s soilers, four five already, and Gertie’s carrying again, 
you've heard about such misfortunes? They act like Westmount 
millionaires. You can’t afford kids, don’t have, I keep telling.’ 

Triminiuk, Mrs Goffman saw, was trying to shut the woman up. 

‘Lady,’ he said in his military voice, ‘what can I get for you?’ 

One of the children, about seven, a girl with black hair, black 
eyes, front teeth out, stared at Mrs Goffman. 
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‘Ma,’ Mrs Goffman’s deafish ears heard her whisper, ‘why’s the 
old lady all in black?’ 

‘Gimme a couple rye loaves to stop up the mouths quickly,’ the 
woman said shrilly, ‘a salami, a few slices lox—’ 

‘Ma,’ the little girl stole behind her mother’s housecoat and peeked 
at Mrs Goffman, ‘is it a witch?’ 

‘Tammy, stop botherin’,’ the woman said absently, fingering the 
fish on the counter. ‘Captain, how can you make today’s kid stop 
carrying? It’s living here with the French that makes ’em like this, 
hah?’ 

‘Lady, Triminiuk snapped, ‘is this everything?’ 

‘Ma,’ the little girl tugged at her mother’s sleeve, ‘I’m afraid of 
her—’ 

‘Let me be,’ the woman whined, shoving the child at Mrs Goffman. 
Hard as Mrs Goffman’s old face tried, it couldn’t come up with a 
look to reassure the child. 

‘You're very sweet, dear,’ she said softly. 

The child seemed to shudder. 

‘What did you say?’ the woman mumbled. 

‘She’s a very sweet little girl,’ Mrs Goffman said. 

‘Listen, you want her? She’s yours, the pest. You can have these 
others in the bargain,’ the woman said without a smile. 

‘Two dollars and five cents,’ Triminiuk all but shouted. 

‘What's he getting sore for? Don’t I pay in time? Here,’ she threw 
down a dollar bill, ‘payday I'll give the rest.’ 

‘Gramma,’ the smallest kid in the store said quietly, ‘can each of 
us have a sucker?’ 

‘I got no money for suckers,’ the woman said nastily, missing with 
a slap she'd aimed at the kid. Tammy, the little girl, frightened, 
jumped toward Mrs Goffman, grew more frightened, jumped back, 
catching her mother’s corns with her shoe. 

‘For godssake, pests!’ the woman shouted, slapping Tammy across 
the cheek. ‘Get out of this store!’ 

‘Don’t cry, dear,’ Mrs Goffman tried to make Tammy hear. 

‘T’m sorry these crazy kids bothered you, lady,’ the woman said as 
she shooed them out the door. ‘With these pests gone you can have 


peace.’ 
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Triminiuk went to get her her tea. 

That kid Tammy was right, Mrs Goffman thought as she caught 
sight of herself in Triminiuk’s small calendar mirror. A witch. Black. 
What sentimental soft-headedness made her dress this way? What 
right did she have to dump her mourning on St Lawrence Boulevard? 
In her old age was she becoming a professional widow, a dopey 
eccentric? Tomorrow she’d go down to one of those fancy French 
shops on Sherbrooke and get gussied up in pink, violet, maybe even 
yellow. 

Sentimentality, respectability, a tough old Radical like Mrs Goff- 
man had been had, by America. How else did a revolutionary become 
a quiet-spoken tea-sipper dumb with good taste? By God, an old 
fashioned St Dominique Street ma would have chased her kids out 
of the house with a broom, made their lives so miserable they would 
have to marry, in self-defence. And when Simon died, what stopped 
her from marrying again? Loyalty. Love. Now, when the time for 
praying was past and with the lock on the synagogue door, now she 
realized that love too was smaller than life. A stepfather would 
have been another way of getting her boys into life on their own. 
Jimmy had been a bachelor till forty-five, just a year before his 
death. Poor Sidney, still unmarried, fifty-three, a pill-swallower, com- 
plained his way from hotel to hotel crossing three continents. 

Waste, Mrs Goffman thought with a sinking feeling, waste is the 
law of America—too much money, too much talent, even too much 
fish. Getting stuck with something useless like money and fish was 
a judgement against her and her sons. 

Triminiuk came shuffling toward her, balancing a cup of tea in 
one hand, a glass in the other. Should she say something? I’ve done 
too much damage with silence, Mrs Goffman thought. 

‘Listen here, Capatanchik,’ she said nastily, ‘what’s the big idea 
bringing me tea in a cup and yourself in a glass?” 

‘Westmount ladies drink from china cups,’ the old bluffer said 
without batting an eye. 

‘Turn right around, you pirate, and get me a glass,’ Mrs Goffman 
said, hitting her palm against the marble top. ‘To hell with West 


mount!’ 
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‘I got only one glass,’ Triminiuk came back. 

‘Then it’s for me,’ Mrs Goffman said in triumph. ‘Hand it over.’ 

To show he was winner, Triminiuk poured his tea into a saucer 
and sipped noisy, like a roughneck. 

‘How’s the rich son?’ he asked. She couldn’t tell for sure if he 
was being nasty. 

‘Sidney's fine,’ she lied. One thing Sidney never was was fine, 
specially since without Jimmy he was a total loss in the world. He 
hadn’t been with a woman in over a year. Women weren't Sidney’s 
line—his hair was red and thin, his face chubby and round, his eyes 
watery and always blinking, his lower lip ready to blubber. 

But Jimmy! 

Elegant, taller than his tall mother, with her face, her colouring, 
dressed like a British diplomat, smooth with continental manners, 
chased by every woman in Montreal, and for what, what for? ‘Fun,’ 
he called it, and what came of his fun? Ashes, dust. The dopiest 
kid on St Dominique Street had more claim on life than her hand- 
some successful Jimmy. He drove a Bentley, wore a white leather 
raincoat, a British vest with brass buttons, a Parisian necktie—what 
he wore Montreal copied, the gals he took out were immediately 
stamped with approval. ‘Lover boy’ the high-school year-book nick- 
named him. ‘Lover man’ was what they called him at McGill, and 
‘Don Giovanni’. Women, women, hundreds upon hundreds of 
women, affairs without number, and what came of it all? ‘Listen to 
me, bozos,’ she had said years ago, when they'd first moved to the 
Ambassador's mansion, ‘let’s get down to life now, eh? At sixty I’m 
entitled to grandchildren. Who'll mourn me when I’m dead, our 
bankers?’ 

Mrs Goffman’s eyes filled, blood rushed to her face, in anger and 
despair she beat her ringed hand against the marble table. Jimmy, 
that poor fool Jimmy, marrying at forty-five, and how, with a nine- 
ten-year-old who'd been living with another man since sixteen! 

Triminiuk put his hand on her shoulder. 

‘What are you aggravating yourself for?’ His blind eye looked 
like the dead fish’s. 

‘Gershon, the worst thing is for people to die out of their own 
generation.’ 


‘If people died neatly,’ Triminiuk said, raising his face from the 
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tilted saucer, ‘we'd both be long buried by now.’ 

A little French girl barged into the store, wiggling her hips, 
pushing out her breasts. Her hair was tight with nasty bobby pin 
curls that gave Mrs Goffman the pip, her skin was broken out, badly 
powdered and rouged. She chewed gum with an open mouth. He | 
arms, though, were lovely and slim, and her legs were shapely. Even 
you, you tramp, Mrs Goffman thought as she watched Triminiuk 
give the girl a package of Sweet Caporal, even a gum-chewing slut 
like you I would have taken for a daughter-in-law at the end, when 
I saw what the score was. 

‘Bye, Cap,’ the girl said with a wink. Triminiuk dismissed her 
with a wave. 

‘What were we saying, Doba?’ 

‘I was being depressed,’ she reminded him with a smile, ‘and you 
were trying to snap me out of it.’ 

‘Why should you be depressed?’ Triminiuk said after a long slurp. 
‘The boy died a big SUCCESS. It should happen to all my grand. | 
children, such a success.’ 

All his grandchildren—Gershon, big-shot atheist, lived by ‘increase 
and multiply’ the Bible’s way. He was a success. Eight or nine kids, | 
twenty-five thirty grandchildren. Jimmy and Sidney took ‘increase | 
and multiply’ to mean mergers, expansion, deals, transactions. | 
Hundreds of thousands Jimmy left his mother, and bonds, and | 
buildings, and tracts of land—ashes, dust, because neither his loins | 
nor Sidney's produced a child. 

She felt the blood rush to her face again. Imbecility, America’s 
imbecility, Jimmy galloping after success while life runs off right 
under his feet. Mocking, teasing. His Shirley was a born mother, 
gorgeous, built to bear children. Not Jimmy’s, though. On Jimmy's 
money Shirley, the most beautiful widow in Montreal, married that } 
childhood sweetheart of hers. For him Shirley became a mother. 

‘Your tea’s cold, I betcha,’ she heard Triminiuk’s voice say gruff. 

‘Tl be your guest,’ said Mrs Goffman. Triminiuk gave her a search- 
ing look, nodded briskly, shuffled with a military swagger to the back 
of the store. 

He understood everything. Sitting with Gershon was comfortable, ! 
even in silence. Their conversations were one-quarter open, three 
quarters between the lines, as it used to be with Simon. But the other 
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A WOMAN OF HER AGE 


kind of silence, the silence that buzzed in her deafish ears in the 
Ambassador’s mansion, that kind Mrs Goffman couldn’t stand. That 
silence frightened her more than the loudest noise. That silence was 
the noise of death. 

‘Gershon!’ she called out in spite of herself. 

‘Look how a madamchikeh can’t wait for a glass of tea,’ the old 
man scolded, but she noticed he was coming back in a big hurry. 

‘Gershon,’ she said as he sat down, ‘if we're lucky in life we see, 
if only for a split second. Life or death, there’s no other issue, 
Gershon. Jimmy learned it too late. Not till the end could he stop 
for life, but he had to stop for death.’ 

‘Doba,’ Triminiuk said bluntly, ‘you’re beginning to sound re- 
ligious.’ 

‘What religious, when religious?’ she cried out. ‘In those clear 
moments blindness drops from us, we see and know everything!’ 

Twice I knew, she thought: once when Shirley's lover turned up 
at Jimmy’s funeral in Jimmy’ s clothes. The other time too was at a 
funeral. 

‘So cut away my blindness,’ Triminiuk said gently, poking at his 
inert gluey eye. 

Touché,’ she said, hiding her face behind the tea glass. Triminiuk 
didn’t press his advantage. 

She glanced quickly at him and imagined him naked. She 
flushed. His face was weather-beaten, desed over with tiny red- 
and-blue blood vessels, but his body would be blue-white, his back 
rounded, his rib cage prominent as a starving man’s. Mrs Goffman 
grew conscious of her own body—so long, so gaunt, so like a 
stranger's now the skin was dry and criss-crossed, now her breasts 
were flat with colour faded out of the nipples. Her nails didn’t grow 
much, or her hair. Whatever was shrivelled in a man like Gershon 
was spent, whatever shrivelled on her was wasted. 

Wisdom was overrated. It had little to do with life. She was wise, 
but powerless. When she had power she must have been stupid. 
Pride, shyness, loyalty to Simon’s memory seemed so important years 
ago. Now Mrs Goffman knew she should have married even a gar- 
goyle of a man, and had more children. But by the time she caught 
on to what Jimmy's and Sidney’s fate was, it was too late for her 
to do anything for them, or herself. ‘Fun,’ Jimmy said, relying on 
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his mother’s Radical tolerance, sneaking beauty after beauty into the 
house and his bed—for what, what for? All those gorgeous Rachels 
but never a fruitful Leah. 

‘Gershon,’ Mrs Goffman suddenly said, ‘blaming is for innocents, 
I don’t blame Shirley. I don’t even blame Doba Goffman.’ 

Shirley dressed like a Hollywood star for the funeral—a large 
black picture-hat, dark glasses, elbow-length black gloves, a clinging 
sheath dress so open down the front the gravediggers scattered dirt 
in all directions trying to stay in position to stare at her. Her lover 
wore Jimmy’s black Italian silk suit. They whispered together. Shirley 
didn’t pretend to cry. She didn’t even carry a handkerchief. 

Sidney, for once in his tired life, got hot, wanted to throw him- 
self at the two of them. Mrs Goffman wouldn’t let him. What was 
Shirley’s lower-animal foolishness compared to the horrible truth- 
Jimmy in the ground without a child to mourn for him! Who was 
left, Mrs Goffman, an old woman with teeth falling out of her head? 

‘I get such a cold feeling,’ she whispered to Triminiuk. ‘We threw 
life aside like a rag. When we die it’s an end—papa’s line, Simon's 
line—a crime, Gershon, a crime against the whole human race.’ 

Triminiuk nodded stiffly, like an officer commending a sub 
ordinate. 

It was a crime against the whole human race. Life wasn’t some 
thing to be kicked aside just because you happened to have it. In 
crowds, on the street, Mrs Goffman felt the difference bitterly—not 
she alone, not Sidney alone, a whole strain in the human race was 
dying in them! Simon’s stubborn look was finished! Her pa’s bass 
voice. Jimmy's way of greeting you—a hello, his arm thrown in front 
of his eyes as if you were the sun and so brilliant he couldn’t absorb 
you. Jimmy made you feel that you were morning. Even Sidney had 
qualities the race shouldn’t lose. Character, size, shape, all human 
magnificence, all possibility dying, dying, dying. 

Mrs Goffman thought she would pass out. 

‘Doba, Doba,’ Triminiuk’s voice sounded urgent in her ear, ‘stop 
aggravating, I said. Look on St Lawrence. The kids are coming home 
from school.’ 

He steered her into the doorway, made her look out on the 
boulevard. Dabs and specks of red, green, blue danced in the dis 


tance, faint squeals and shrieks washed terror of silence away from 
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A WOMAN OF HER AGE 


her ears. Gershon knew his onions. Bending down—Triminiuk was 
the same size as Simon, a peanut—she kissed him on his wrinkled 
forehead. He shook her off, stood rigid at attention, nodded her away. 
‘Thanks for taking the fish off my hands,’ she said. 
‘Don’t do it again,’ he answered gruffly. 


oat 


/ 
Mrs Goffman concluded she would have to change her life, and im- 
mediately. She ordered her chauffeur to drive her to Fifi’s, Shmifi's— 
a fancy French place for clothes horses. It would be a double victory— 
she'd get spiffed up and stop scaring kids, she’d unload most of the 
money choking in her handbag. 

Not all the perfumes of Paris could overcome the fish smell as 
Mrs Goffman entered the shop. Only her liveried chauffeur and that 
funeral car parked in front saved her from being tossed out on her 
ear. She gave the salesgirls, who sniffed usually just from snobbery, 
something real to sniff about! 

‘That coat!’ she said, in a voice as military as Triminiuk’s. 

A salesgirl hid her nose in a useless frilly hankie and came at 
Mrs Goffman sideways. The coat was a Marlene Dietrich type— 
magenta. Mrs Goffman made a trade. The girl almost passed out. 

‘A Gloria Swanson hat—burn the coat, dollie, don’t cling to the 
rag,’ Mrs Goffman dismissed the salesgirl who was greenish and 
crampy-looking from the fish smell. ‘Get me a flapper number. And a 
handbag too.’ With one motion she dumped all her money on the 
counter. The salesgirl’s eyes, sick as they had been, bugged with 
the proper respect money always got. 

‘I look like a big popsicle, eh Josef?’ Mrs Goffman said to her 
chauffeur. If kids didn’t get scared to death by this number, they 
were still in danger of laughing themselves to death looking at her. 

‘Take, take,’ Mrs Goffman waved the girl onward to the pile of 
bills on the counter. ‘Put what’s left in my new bag, dollie.’ 

Without bitterness Mrs Goffman reflected how easy it was in 
America to buy everything you don’t want. 

She left the store, salespeople bowing to her right and to her left 
as if she were Queen Mary, gave them a queenly wave while her 
nose triumphantly recorded that in the air, wistful, fleeting, elusive 


as Chanel Number Five, was Rachel Street Fish. 
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8 


Josef put down her arm rest, adjusted a small reading-light over her 
newspaper—Sidney’s style. Headlines shimmered in front of her eyes, 
and the usual faces—Khrushchev the hearty liar, Dulles’s sour face 
set permanently in a ‘no’, Eisenhower with that puzzled look which 
meant if his press secretary didn’t say something fast he was a goner, 
What was it Jimmy said? Everybody in Eisenhower’s cabinet was a 
millionaire except for Martin Durkin and God Almighty. The head- 
lines recorded imbecile explosions, tests in Siberia, Nevada. Sincere 
falseness in Ottawa, Washington, false sincerity in Moscow. Idiots! 
Suckers! At least Jimmy at the end knew: these crumbs would 
never know! 

‘Josef, go home the long way,’ she said gently. Those French put 
their cemeteries right in the middle of the city—gray crosses stamped 
on the sky, cold stone saints, wreaths of dark artificial flowers. Silence 
was loudest near cemeteries. 

What the heck was she doing going back up there anyways? 
Rachel Street was like a wonderful party she couldn’t stand to see 
end. Six more days of nothing was coming. 

‘Josef, drive your slowest,’ she requested. 

Every stage in her kids’ success mocked her on these trips home. 
Goffman buildings. Goffman businesses. The banks their money 
was in. The houses they’d lived in during their climb to the top of 
Westmount and the Ambassador’s mansion. I dragged my feet, Mrs 
Goffman remembered with sadness, but I didn’t ienevene. A young 
Radical became an old dishrag! Good taste left a bad taste in her 
mouth. 

In her small vanity mirror she made a John Foster Dulles face 
and laughed herself back into a better humour. 


9 
The limousine passed the Mount Royal Hotel. Cabs lined up, people 


were running, some school kids tumbled out of a car and skipped 
giggling toward St Catherine Street. Mrs Goffman wanted to ty 
her new outfit on a kid and see what the reaction would be. She 
still felt bad about frightening that young girl Tammy. 
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Brighten up, sister, she told herself, but the Mount Royal had done 
its damage already: Jimmy first saw Shirley at a Mount Royal New 
Year's Eve Frolic—he loved to tell about it, to begin with. 

The Mount Royal was Jimmy's home ground, a perfect setting 
for his style. He had Sally Rossen with him that night—a Toronto 
deb type, gorgeous, crazy for Jimmy, hot and burning. They danced 
every dance, drank champagne, moved arm in arm iol the 
ballroom, visiting parties in different rooms, Jimmy in terrific shape, 
gay, gallant, witty, full of life. Then he saw Shirley. Sally was out. 

How his eyes lighted up when he talked about Shirley— her hair 
he said was like a quiet waterfall in total darkness; her black eyes 
with that heavy fringe of eyelashes skimmed over Jimmy; she was 
in white, bare shouldered, proud of her beautiful young full breasts, 
her sexy body, her slow slow walk. Elegant Jimmy lost his manners. 
Clumsy as an ox he bumped his way across the floor, leaving Sally 
standing all alone. Up went Jimmy’s arm in that gesture all Montreal 
knew—Shirley’s beauty was blinding, he couldn’t look. 

Shirley cut him dead. 

Sucker! He should have quit! Shirley's lover said somethin 
nasty—Jimmy heard—about ‘old enough to be your father’. Shirley 
giggled, leaned on her boy, Maxie, and left Jimmy standing just as 
he had left Sally! Don Giovanni, huh? Mrs Goffman thought in 
her agitation. Big shot lover? He couldn’t quit. 

‘My dance, beautiful,’ he said, almost chasing after her through 
the crowd. He gave the old flourish, poured on the charm. 

‘My card is filled,’ Shirley said coldly; they had him. 

Like a crack had appeared in a great building. He didn’t fall 
apart then and there, where Westmount society surrounded him, 
where he was familiar, where his ways could get a gentle response. 
Later it started, at home, when she caught him in front of a mirror. 

‘Since when did you pull out grey hair, Jimmy?’ she had asked. 
— didn’t answer. 

Grey hair makes you look distinguished.’ 

‘Distinguished, and old,’ Jimmy said with a wink. 

Lines on his face from laughing, character lines which made 
Jimmy the handsome guy he was, he couldn’t stand them now. He 
wanted to rub everything out, be as young-looking as that pimply- 
faced Maxie who had the only woman who had ever denied Jimmy 
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anything at all. Didn’t his mother see Jimmy’s reaction? He started 
to take out younger and younger girls—one was seventeen, not even 
out of high school! A photographer told him his left side was more 
handsome than his right, so the dope sat with his right side hidden, 
as if it had been burned! He sent Shirley flowers, pins, necklaces, 
phoned her, wired her—what a set-up for those two kids! Jimmy 
would spend a fortune on Shirley, but Maxie would spend the night! 

Mrs Goffman smiled to herself: in a way—if Jimmy's end wasn't 
so horrible—there was justice in it. The most brilliant lawyer and 
financier in Montreal getting trimmed down to his Bvp’s by a couple 
of snot-nosed kids! Shirley had been sleeping with Maxie for four 
or five years, but not till her eighth date with Jimmy did she let 
him so much as peck her on the cheek. Don Giovanni? 

Late one night Mrs Goffman had overheard a conversation that 
made her want to ring bells and blow whistles. 

‘Jimmy, you, getting married?’ Sidney had said—he couldn't have 
been more shocked if Jimmy had grown sidecurls and turned Has- 
sidic. 

‘I can’t get it from her any way else,’ Don Giovanni admitted. 

Didn’t she know he was going to get trimmed? But what did 
she care about money by that time? Life—a child—that was at stake, 
not Jimmy’s lousy fortune. Marry even a prostitute for all Mrs 
Goffman cared by then—but get married. Why, when Marie the 
upstairs maid got pregnant, didn’t Mrs Goffman hope one of her 
boys had done it? To hell with Westmount’s ways! She knew. She 
had seen the truth by then. So who has to be the knocker-up, this 
chauffeur Josef! 

‘Drive more slowly,’ she said savagely, thinking how many snot- 
nosed kids this overgrown squash of a driver must have already 
brought into the world. 

Josef looked back at her, startled. 

‘Please, I mean,’ she added. 

A child—she was a lunatic on the subject. After the wedding she 
nagged, coaxed, threatened, whined. ‘Kids, go home early.’ ‘Shirley, 
maybe you're late this month, eh, dollie?? Vulgar and rude and 
coarse—her father’s line, Simon’s, that’s what the stakes were! Sidney 
was past praying for, she herself couldn’t have kids. Everything was 
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up to Jimmy. And he wanted a child too—that was the heartbreaking 
thing! Jimmy knew, saw, understood everything. 

Mrs Goffman felt herself suffocating in the closed car. Her ears 
pulsed, her heart beat fast, she felt cold all over. Weakly, falteringly, 
she rolled down the window. 

If only a child had come out of that marriage. Suffering was a 
man’s lot in life. Everybody suffered, but not senselessly, like Jimmy. 
His suffering did nothing, made nothing, was worse than death. 
Noises made him jump. Coffee made him nervous. He began 
gobbling Sidney’s pills. How could a hot-looking girl turn out so 
cold? He was repulsive, old, a mark, a fool—his nerve went. 

Every bourgeois cliché that she as a Radical had scoffed at came 
thudding home—you only live once, what was more ghastly than that 
realization? You're not getting any younger, how that mocked Jimmy! 
What good was Mrs Goffman to her suffering son? Could she 
reverse her campaign to make him want a child? Could she destroy 
what he felt for Shirley just by telling him exactly what he knew 
anyway—that he was a cinch, a target, a bankroll, but feeling his 
age, and growing helpless? 

Mrs Goffman began to cough, gasp, and with a great effort pushed 
her face close to the open window. 

‘Madam, what is it?’ Josef said, slowing down. 

‘T’m all right,’ she lied, ‘don’t stop.’ 

It was all as if life and time couldn’t hold back their revenge. 
Shirley sneaked ties to Maxie, money, let him put things on Jimmy’s 
charge accounts. Flagrant, open, Jimmy was Montreal’s parlour-car 
joke. And Mrs Doba Goffman watched and waited, hoping hoping 
hoping. 

Shirley never did bear Jimmy a child. 


10 


The limousine made a sudden swoop, a turn, a halt, then began its 
progress up the hill. Mrs Goffman craned her head, trying to get a 
last look at what wasn’t Westmount. Her nose behaved like a pair of 
opera glasses after the opera, folding itself up, awaiting the next 
liberation. Streets were empty, windows heavily draped so you 
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couldn’t see a sign of movement. Closer to the Ambassador's house 
there were no sidewalks, black limousines sped out of hidden drive 
ways. Like the one, Mrs Goffman thought, sickening. 

What a terrible death! Her confident Jimmy, worrying about flat 
tires all the time, stopping the car a dozen times to make Josef check, 
or getting out himself. Nothing was ever wrong, only Jimmy’s shot 
nerves—he was half-destroyed when he stepped into the fog on 
Summit Circle. A limousine crushed him against his rear bumper 
and finished the job! Upstairs in the Ambassador's mansion Mrs 
Goffman heard the smash and Jimmy’s screams—horrible, horrible! 

Mrs Goffman writhed, pinned her new hat against her ears, tears 
streaming from her eyes. Like a tiny boy Jimmy shrieked for her, 
screaming, screaming, and she ran into the cold dark mist, barefoot, 
in her nightgown, seeing nothing, hearing nothing but silence. That 
silence. Death’s. 

She’d screamed too—slapped at Josef, called him pig, ingrate, 
block, crook, shirker—why didn’t he get out of the car instead of 
Jimmy? But now, when everything was past blaming, Mrs Goffman 
conceded the truth: Josef had more claim to life than Jimmy, much 
as she loved her son, great as his success had been. 

She pulled wet terrified eyes away from the limousine floor and 
looked out at the houses on Summit Circle. 

Right here! On this spot! She closed her eyes again and waited. 


1] 
You fake, she chided herself. A real Radical would never cry. What 


a way to louse up this new magenta outfit—streaming eyes, a shiny 
shnozzola! You’d think she’d spent her afternoon at a Yiddish tear- 
jerker. 


As Josef turned into the driveway Mrs Goffman touched her | 


sulking nose with a powder puff, dried her eyes, made her old face 
smile. When there was hope it was 0.k. to despair, but now hope was 
gone, what was the point of it? She winked at herself. 

Sidney's worried face peeked out from her heavy drapes, his wrist 


watch close to his bad eyes. Why depress Sidney? She’d jolly him 
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Ise up a little, tell him how ridiculous she looked carrying the fish, how 
ve- she stunk up that ritzy dress shop good. 
She shielded her eyes, sighed, smiled more broadly, seeing past 


lat , _ Josef’s shoulder Nuns’ Island. It was for sale. A million bucks they 

ck, wanted. 

hot By rights, Mrs Goffman thought as she looked toward her door, 

on they shouldn’t sell it. Nuns should stay on an island. 
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GEORGE JOHNSTON 


Five Poems 


Music in the Air 


What noise up there? 
What but a duck in the moon-bright 
Neck-sustaining air 


Giving a quack to the night? 
He makes the sky his pond and drowns the street 


And drowns me too, homing on fishy feet 

To where my doorway sucks its scaly mouth: 
Heaven is north, and my drowned home is south 
And there my caverned coal fire covets me 


Of the duck’s night. Quack! in the dark, says he 


Home Free 


Somebody’s given Edward a pass to Paradise 

Take it, they said, and go; you'll never earn the price, 
Walk till you come to the dragon, keep an eye for the tree, 
Show your pass to the angel and he'll admit you free. 


Edward sweat for a fortnight, the salt was in his shoes, 
Who knows about angels until he’s heard the news? 
Who knows about gardens until he’s smelled the pit? 
Edward's holding a pass, and he’s afraid of it. 
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FIVE POEMS 


A Night-Piece to Mrs Treed 


Treed around the corner, 
Treed in the park, 

Treed among the potted palms, 
Treed after dark. 


Never mind the garden, it’s 
Nice beside the lake; 

Rye bread and sausages 
Are the things to take. 


Across the beaded water, 
Twinkling with the cars, 

Come to us upon the breeze 
Voices and guitars. 


City noises rise and fall and 
Rise again and fall; 
Strollers pass us by like gods 


Nor notice us at all. 


Here amid the evening life 
By the lamplit shore, 

Mrs Treed, we're he and she; 
Who could ask for more? 


The Huntress 


The spider works across the wall 
And lo, she droppeth down: 

The weather gathers in to fall 
And turns the gardens brown. 


Poor little spider, late astir, 
Disconsolate she weaves, 

No creature comes to nourish her 
Wherefore she hunts and grieves. 
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Musk 


A touch of perfume upon her feet 

To give them comfort and make them sweet, 
Perfume also on either knee 

And where her bosom parts company 
Perfume and reconcilement there: 

Perfume atomized through her hair. 


Who was little and full of guile, 
Calculating to storm or smile, 

Whole in happiness, deep in woe 

Only a peace or two ago 

Is now a woman with musk in her hair. 
Power, and power’s sweet sister, care, 
Drift in a scented casual breeze 

After her person, from her knees 

And from her intimate, hinted places 
Into the market world of faces. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MEDALS 1958 


The Tamarack Review is happy to congratulate Mr 


Howard O'Hagan, whose ‘Trees Are Lonely Company’, 


published in Issue 9, won the President's Medal of the 
University of Western Ontario for the best short story 
to appear in a magazine in 1958; and Mr F. E. Sparshott, 
whose ‘By the Canal’, published in Issue 6, won the 


President's Medal for the best single poem. 
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Beat No Drums for Him 


mr INGE: an Anglican priest, partly crippled. 
HIS WIFE 

IVAN RAMSAY: a fugitive, about 22. 

stoaneE: his brother. An idiot, about 20. 
jounson: his brother, about 15. 

THEIR MOTHER 

A GIRL 

THE SUPERINTENDENT 


The jumbie voices whispered to him at prayer. They mocked the 
grey head and the creased face. Their breath tugged the hem of his 
cassock. 


Ivan Ramsay killed a policeman, 
And you gotta pay, 
You gotta pay, you gotta pay.... 


He prayed silently, ignoring the voices, for he was old and weary. 
Long ago in the zeal of young missionry he had heard them first, had 
flung glib wrath at them from an unassailable righteousness. ‘Get 
thee behind me!’ But his mind had softened, and the beats of his 
heart were numbered with the grey hairs now, and the voices had 
chipped away his zeal. When they spoke he said nothing, but his 
heart answered them gentle as his prayer: ‘Get out of me!’ 

He sighed and gripped a chair to rise. Arthritis was fusing his 
knees, and they pained. Through his window he inspected the 
village as he did every morning. It huddled below him, like a Walt 
Disney fantasy, some white walls splashed against the green of sur- 
rounding mountains, as if an angry sea had washed it there in its 
mesh of dwindling, crooked paths. The breakers tossed morning 
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sunlight on his church. Smoke from coconut-husk fires pushed 
through open windows and cracked walls to mingle and lift to him 
the sweet, expected odour that was the village—the island itself, He 
had tried often, but could never reduce the village to its com. 
ponents—never separate, for example, that pervasive odour from an 
accompaniment of cries, or metallic ring of cooking pots, or rattle of 
cartwheels. Yet, as the sounds came to him, drawn thin with distance, 
he knew who made them and from which homes they came. He 
knew which women would be out, which fathers would still be 
drunk, which sets of parents were quarreling, which were not. He 
knew the village. 

He sighed again, and carefully lowered himself into the rocker, 
The floor creaked rhythmically in a part of the ritual and he relaxed, 
waiting for his wife to call. Rituals were essential here; without them 
white men vegetated and decayed. 

‘Walter?’ 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

‘Are you awake now?’ 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

‘Would you like your breakfast there?” 

He knew the tray was prepared—porridge bowl, buns, coffee-cup 
which she would be filling at that moment. ‘If it’s not too much 
trouble,’ he said. 

Soon her footsteps sounded in the hall, and he turned to smile 
at her. ‘A wonderful morning,’ he said. 

She kissed him. ‘You always say that—even in the rainy season 
Now, have I forgotten anything. Cereal, buns, butter, coffee.’ 

He took her hand. ‘You've forgotten to sleep,’ he said. 

She drew away, half smiling, half in tears. ‘The nights—how | 
dread them!’ 

‘You needn't. He could kill me in daylight.’ 

‘Please don’t mock me, Walter.’ 

‘I’m sorry, my dear.’ 

She gazed wide-eyed and unseeing at the village smoke, and 
spoke by rote, without conviction. ‘Perhaps they'll catch him today, 
she said. 

‘Perhaps.’ 


‘You know,’ she laughed and smoothed the silver hair from he 
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BEAT NO DRUMS FOR HIM 


temple with thin fingers, ‘you may think this is silly, but every 
night I lie and remember. I try to remember a time without fear, 
and it seems like a childhood.’ 

He spread his napkin and tasted the first spoonful of porridge. 
‘It’s not silly at all,’ he said. 

‘It seems as long ago as that, but it’s only three months, isn’t it, 
Walter? Three months tomorrow.’ 

In the kitchen a whistle rose politely but rapidly to a shrill demand. 
‘Oh,’ she said. “Water for my tea.’ 

The sun was higher now and the village sounds burst jet-like 
through the heat. Bathing girls laughed in the river and naked boys 
shouted with their hoops in the surf. Some of them, he knew, should 
have been in school. He ate slowly, enjoying the porridge and 
coffee, but knowing too that that single memory would come welling 
upon him in the moments before she returned. Whenever he was 
alone now, that memory wriggled free. Deliberately he finished the 
breakfast and leaned back with closed eyes. 

It came in odd little segments: The night first, scent-and-surf 
filled. Then the scuff of his sandals and the brushing of his cassock. 
It was a beautiful night. Weeks of dry weather had killed off the 
mosquitoes and those that remained clung weakly to the underside 
of leaves. Occasional lights flickered in the village and a donkey 
brayed, once. He had followed the path above the village and when 
he stopped, the Coleman-bright windows of his own house shone 
across the bay. 

He had just turned to go back. 

Suddenly the night wrenched at his heart. It seized him with 
coarse talons of sound, and not until he was running did he 
recognize the sounds. First came a single shouted word and im- 
mediately afterward the bestial tearing roar of a shotgun. A moment 
of emptiness followed, as if the person who screamed had waited 
for the echoes to exhaust themselves, and then the scream came 
abruptly and hoarsely, without variation or climax—snipped off the 
second it began. 

He did not know he could still run. The jolting shot terrible 
pains through his knees, but he came upon them almost before the 
scream’s end. Almost before the smoke vanished in night he had 


stumbled on the body. It was still moving. Black hid the face and 
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limbs, but the torn shoulders of the policeman’s shirt still twitched, 

Instinctively he started back. The other man stood a few feet down 
the path, hidden in shadows with only the cotton of his shirt and 
trousers visible. Starlight glinted on the shotgun when it clicked 
open, and he heard the schlick of another shell dropped in the 
chamber. Then it closed, and the starlit muzzle rose to point at him, 
He waited. There was no flame, no swat of metal in his face. He 
stepped around the body. 

‘Father, best you stay there!’ said the voice, and he recognized the 
voice. 

‘Ivan Ramsay!’ 

The muzzle waved uncertainly. 

‘Oh God, Ivan! What have you done?’ 

‘I be killin’ him, Father.’ 

‘Why? 

‘He comin’ with he gun to take to prison for de stealin’, | 
stealin’ nothin’, Father. I never stealin’ copra or Mis’ Herderson’s 
monies. I never goin’ to prison.’ 

‘But to kill him!’ 

‘He pointin’ he gun at me. He sayin’: “You come on with me, boy, 
or I shoot you!”’ . 

There was a long moment while neither spoke. A forsaken night- 
bird complained. The breeze rasped in the palms. Then Ivan Ramsay 
said: ‘You tellin’ they, Father, and I kill you too!’ He hesitated, 
Then the muzzle vanished in a blink of starlight and he was gone. 

Three months ago! 

The next day police had come. The police were big men. They 
wore grey shirts with blue-serge shorts, and heavy wool puttees 
wound to their knees. Two negro constables waited outside while 
the superintendent entered, left his cap in the hall, accepted a 
cigarette, catechized him. 

‘Terribly sorry to bother you with this thing, Walter.’ 

‘No bother at all.’ 

‘Wretched business all round.’ 

Yes,’ he said, ‘it is.’ He was remembering Ivan, lithe and strong, 
so proud of his freedom and his forest. Ivan had been his altar-boy 
once. Ivan had laughed at his hand-shadows on a white wall. 

‘Now then, I understand you discovered the body in the path 
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above the village, is that right?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And what time was that?” 

‘About eight, I should think.’ 

‘May I ask why you were there at that time?’ 

‘| was walking.’ 

‘Do you walk often at that time?’ 

‘Yes, every night.’ 

‘And when you saw the body did you notice anything that might 
help us? Sounds? Anything at all?” 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘I saw the man who killed him.’ 

‘Can you describe him?’ 

‘Yes. His name is Ivan Ramsay. He lived here in my village.’ 

The hard skin of the superintendent’s forehead wrinkled momen- 
tarily. Then he said: ‘Of course. The one who stole Herderson’s 
payroll.’ 

‘You assume he did.’ 

The superintendent smiled above the tapping of a riding-crop on 
a polished boot. It was a tolerant smile. He said: ‘Come now, Father.’ 

‘Superintendent, you assume he did.’ 

‘In the same way that you assume he killed our constable.’ The 
riding-crop continued its tattoo. ‘As you know, it becomes necessary 
to use a great many assumptions in dealing with these people. They're 
children. And remember this, he might have killed Herderson.’ 

‘Would that be worse? Only because Herderson is white?’ 

Again the superintendent smiled, a very thin, hard smile. ‘I think 
you will admit,’ he said, ‘that it would be.’ He stood up. ‘Stay indoors 
a few days. Until we find him,’ 

Long after he had gone Mr Inge stared at the sea and the flotsam 
village that held his life. Would it have been worse? Would it 
really have been worse? 

Three months ago! 

Mrs Inge returned with her cup and pot of tea. She set them down 
and took the tray from his lap. Then she arranged his foot-stool. 
‘Better?’ 

‘Yes, thank you, my dear. Much better.’ 

Seated opposite him she sipped her tea. Her brow creased. ‘Walter, 
you didn’t go out last night, did you?” 
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Was it last night? Wasn't it three months ago, too? Or a year ago? 
‘Yes,’ he said. ‘I believe I did.’ 

It pained him to see the fear in her eyes, the exasperation. ‘Oh 
Walter, you know you shouldn't.’ 

He pursed his lips. ‘Yes.’ 

‘Then why?’ 

‘I had to, my dear. They were drumming.’ He knew she almost 
said: Let them drum. Let them dance. Let them do what they wan; 
to do. ‘In the church-yard,’ he added. j 

‘For him?’ 

He nodded. “They brought food for his brother to take to him, 
and while they danced his mother was doing obeah. She killed 
chicken and was sprinkling its blood.’ 

‘Oh, Walter!’ 

‘Better a chicken than a child—the way it used to be.’ 

‘But were they all there? Your choir? Your readers?’ 

‘Yes, all there.’ Sometimes he believed she was right. When they 
shook in candle-light before he came it had had less meaning. And 
an English church would be nice—clean bodies, and a garden. 

Her cup made a tiny click on the saucer. ‘His girl?’ 

‘She was there, but only watching.’ 

‘Hunf!’ 

His hands turned in gentle supplication. ‘Don’t you see, my dear, 
I had to go. I was like an old mother hen. I kicked down their altar 
and shooed them out of the church-yard. But I had to, you see.’ 

‘And you might have been killed.’ 

‘Would that be the worst thing that could happen to me?’ 

‘No,’ she said, ‘to me.’ 

His eyes held hers for a moment, then dropped. ‘I’m sorry, my 
dear.’ 

‘Walter, please Walter, couldn’t we go to Trinidad until they 
find him?’ 

His shook his head. ‘You go if you'd like to,’ he said. 

She sighed. On her way out she kissed the top of his head. 

A few minutes more he sat in solitude. Black bodies bulged on 
him when he shut his eyes, so he lay gazing, listening to the dog's 
bark and the girls’ laughter warping up from the river. Another 


memory came. 
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Back came the bishop, crimson and well-fed, robustly pious. Back 
came the organ and the lavender-scented church. Back came all the 
soft glory of an English afternoon. Back came the voices: 

Do you think in your heart that you be truly called, according to 
the will of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the order of this Church of 
England, to the Order and Ministry of Priesthood? (Gently rose to 
the vaulted roof. ) 

I think it. (Gently rose to the chancel.) 

Will you be ready, with all faithful diligence, to banish and drive 
away all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to God’s Word. . . . 

I will, the Lord being my helper. 

Will you maintain and set forward, as much as lieth in you, 
quietness, peace, and love. ... 

I will so do, the Lord being my helper. 

Almighty God, who hath given you this will to do all these things, 
grant also unto you strength and power to perform the same. . 

You gotta pay, pa-a-ay, whispered the jumbies. 


Johnson Ramsay jumped from the table and turned slowly, peering 
into the eaves. “There they is! You hear they? They is callin’ us, 
sayin’ we gotta pay, gotta pay!’ 

His mother set down the bowl of hot rice. ‘I knows,’ she said. ‘I 
been hearin’ they three months, moanin’ and callin’ in de mornin’s. 
I knows they’s there.’ 

‘They’s there all de time, but I is not coward!’ Sloane Ramsay 
pushed away the table and ran out into clear sunlight, his big idiot’s 
head wagging happily. From inside they heard him shouting. ‘They 
comin’ back and talkin’. 1 gonna say: “Look here, Mr Jumbie, here 
is I, Sloane Ramsay comin’ to wrastle with you,” and that jumbie, 
he just fa-a-ade in de deep forest where he live!’ 

Johnson called to him. ‘You brave boy in daytime.’ 

He came back laughing, clapping his hands. ‘I ain’t coward of no 
jumbie daytime or nighttime!’ 

‘Might be no jumbie gonna hurt a crazy-boy.’ 

Sloane began to eat noisily. ‘They tellin’ me so,’ he said. ‘They 
sayin’: “Aaaaay Sloane boy, you listenin’ to us and nobody ever 
hurt you.” De jumbies sayin’ dat.’ 

Without looking up the mother nodded solemnly. 
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Johnson frowned. ‘Then why you want to wrastle they, boy?’ But 
Sloane did not answer. He was hunched over his rice, his poor 
mind far off. Johnson shrugged. ‘Might be,’ he said. His eyes 
flickered nervously back to the eaves. 

His mother spoke angrily. The cords in her neck tightened. ‘De 
jumbies never hurt Sloane,’ she said. “He sayin’ truth!’ 

‘Might be.’ 

‘But they gonna kill he!’ She glowered at Johnson, but her wrin- 
kled arm lifted to point through the window and up the mountain- 
side. 

‘You believe it?’ 

‘De jumbies or Ivan gonna kill he. He sendin’ Ivan runnin’ in de 
forest. He kickin’ de altar and mockin’ me in de churchyard, 
Obeah be sendin’ jumbies to gripe at he knees and kill he!’ 

Johnson’s eyes widened. 

Again she nodded, and wiped the back of a hand across thin lips. 
The sun was high now. Through the shutterless window they could 


see the village loungers, nodding by the store, lined in the shadow of | 


its eaves. Some women moved by, carrying washing or produce, and 
the loungers roused themselves to shout cheerful obscenities, 
Chickens scratched and scurried in the sunlight. She said: ‘You 
goin’ to Ivan just now.’ 

Uneasily Johnson picked up his cutlass and a leather bag laden 
with food. He paused on the door-sill and looked back at Sloane. 


His mother gestured him away. ‘You coward boy? You coward? | 


When he had gone Sloane stood up. 

‘Where you goin’, Sloane?’ 

‘I goin’ to Ivan in de forest. I is not afraid of de jumbies, Mommy, 

‘Might be, but is you afraid of police, boy? Is you afraid of men 
an’ guns? Is you afraid of bein’ shot?” 

Sloane rubbed knuckles on his head. ‘De jumbies be lookin’ out 
for me,’ he said. 

Gently she tugged his sleeve until he sat down again. ‘You not 
goin’ in de forest, Sloane. You stay by you mommy.’ 


Cocricos and jacamars sprang whistling in the branches around 
Johnson Ramsay. The sun was straight above and creepers of light 
hung from slits and cracks in the foliage. He had come many nervous 
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t | miles, and sweat ran from his armpit, followed along the thick veins 
« | of his fist, streaked the blade of his cutlass. His left hand grasped 
=] the leather bag, and its handles were slippery and wet. He stopped, 
wiped the sweat from his lips. When he spoke his voice was muffled 
Je by the forest and the heat. 
} “Yvan....” 
There was no human answer. Birds and insects and clicking 
groves of bamboo uncurled lazy threads of sound. 
‘Aaaaaaaaay Ivan! Where is you, boy?’ 
The answer came from all around him. ‘Here, Johnson.’ 
‘| bringin’ food for you.’ He held out the leather bag, grinning. 
de | ‘You by your own-self, Johnson?” 
rd, ‘Yeah, boy.’ 
Then Ivan Ramsay appeared, shotgun in both hands across his 
thighs. He was tall and powerful. His eyes lacked the vacant in- 


Ps , tensity of a killer's, but were youthful and careless, and when he 
ild grinned at his brother his teeth gleamed even in the shadows of the 
of | forest. He was proud of his teeth; he could husk a coconut with 
ind them. He swatted playfully at his brother’s head, and Johnson 
ies, ducked away swearing, pleased. Together they ate the vegetables 


fou and meat from the leather bag. The villagers had cooked everything 
so lvan would need no fire. They drank the milk from coconuts and 


den tossed the empty husks deep into the underbrush. 
ne. Ivan lay back with his hands linked behind his head. ‘Pretty good 
rd? | 


life, eh Johnson?’ 
‘Not so good, boy. They find you they hang you, you know.’ 
‘They find me, they be too dead to hang me.’ 

my. ‘You shoot they, Ivan?’ 

men ‘Yeah.’ 

‘You afraid of they, Ivan?’ 


out | He did not answer immediately. Then he nodded. ‘Yeah. And 
they afraid of me.’ 

) ae Johnson sprawled on his stomach, propping his chin on his fore- 
arms. Neither spoke for several moments, then he said: ‘Aay Ivan, 
you afraid of de jumbies?’ 

His brother nodded again. 

ound ‘Dey comin’ to us, you know. You mommy an’ Sloane an’ me. Dey 

light sayin’ we gotta pay for de policeman.’ 

rvous 


‘Dey tellin’ me too.’ 
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‘You believe it?’ 

He shrugged. ‘Dey tellin’ me I gonna kill Father Inge, too. Ey 
mornin’ and night dey sayin’: “Ivan Ramsay, you gonna kill Father 
Inge. You gonna kill he!”’ 

‘You believe it?’ 

Ivan rolled on his elbow and looked directly at his brother. He 
nodded very slowly. ‘Yeah, boy,’ he said. 

‘Might be they catch you first, Ivan. Lotta police comin’. Bringin’ 
they from Trinidad.’ 

‘Dogs?’ 

‘Yeah,’ said Johnson, ‘dogs too.’ 

‘Then you gotta decide one thing, Johnson. You gotta decide to 
stay by you mommy or come here with Ivan. You gotta decide that, 
and if you come with Ivan you gonna kill de dogs.’ 

‘No dogs be worth killin’.’ 

‘These dogs be. These dogs trackin’ a man down in de forest, 
smellin’ he footsteps, callin’ behind at dark. You gonna kill they, 
boy.’ 

Johnson looked away. His eyes widened in fright, his brow 
creased and smoothed out spasmodically. Already he heard a far 
baying, and saw the big men with guns coming, coming for him. 
He thought how it would feel to be alone and hear the jumbies 
whispering. He thought how it would be to run, and hide, and be 
hungry. 

Ivan was grinning at him. ‘You coward, boy?’ 

‘Ivan, I wouldn’t kill de dogs.’ 

He still leaned on his elbow, but the grin faded. ‘Aaaaaaay.’ He 
butted his fist gently into Johnson’s ribs. ‘Aaaaaay Johnson.’ Then he 
saw that Johnson’s head was shaking slowly and he was crying. 
‘Awright,’ he said, ‘you go back by you mommy.’ ; 

The head continued to shake. 

‘Gwan boy.’ He did not speak mockingly or angrily. 

‘You vex with me, Ivan?’ 

‘No, I not vex with you.’ 

‘Oh Gawd, I bringin’ you food Ivan, but I wouldn’t kill de dogs 
an’ run, run, run. I wouldn't kill de dogs. . . .’ 

Ivan’s fist butted his shoulder. “You go back by you mommy, 
Johnson.’ 
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‘| bringin’ you food. . 

‘No boy, you stay byy you mommy now.’ 

‘My Gawd, Ivan. . ” Johnson's head swayed until the sobs came 
tearing from his dnt Suddenly he was running away down the 
path, forgetting his cutlass and leather bag, blinded by the hot 
stinging of his tears and the vines that ate his face. A frantic 
dashing of birds startled him, but then there was no sound but his 
own sobbing in the huge mocking silence of the forest. 


When the steps grew cool she took her child inside the shack. She 
was young, Ivan Ramsay's woman. She wore only a dress, and at 
each step the muscles of her thighs moved against it. Long ago Mrs 
Inge had told her to loosen her dresses and to buy underclothes, but 
the girl had had no money. After the baby came Mrs Inge would 
not speak to her, and the girl never went back to church. Once she 
had attended all the girls’-club meetings that Mrs Inge held. She had 
eaten cookies and drank tea, like a white lady, from a thin cup and 
saucer. She had loved the meetings, she had adored Mrs Inge. But 
when the baby came it changed. Mrs Inge had towered arms- 
akimbo on her steps and said, just once but in a high and fearful 
voice: ‘Ale-le-git-imacy!’ 

The girl had felt she should be ashamed, but she was not. She 
was proud of Ivan Ramsay, and proud he was the father of her 
child. 

‘Who would have thought it,’ said Mrs Inge, ‘of you!’ 

The girl gazed evenly into the eyes of the white woman. She held 
the baby and said nothing. 

‘Well!’ the voice lifted sarcastically, and behind their glasses her 
eyes glowed with vengeance. ‘And I suppose you know who the 
father is? I suppose if you sit on an ant-hill you know just which 
ant bit you?” 

She caught her breath but said only: ‘Ivan Ramsay.’ 

‘Ivan Ramsay!’ 

‘Yesmam.’ 

‘And you want my husband to baptize the child of a man who 
would kill him. Is that what you want?’ 

‘Yesmam.’ 


Mrs Inge had grunted and gone for her husband. Father Inge 
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had baptized her baby. He had smiled at her and blessed her. But 
the girl had never forgotten his wife because she could never under. 
stand. Her child would be very clever and strong, like his father, and 
when he grew up perhaps he would understand. But she could not, 

Finally she had decided there were two kinds of right. 

Now, in the twilight of her shack she murmured against the ear 
of her child. It was a wrinkled and ugly thing, but it fed well and 
was clean. The girl rocked it, and kissed it. She told it of the sea, 
that could be only heard now in the darkness; she told it of the 
lights appearing in the village, and of the people gathered around 
them; she told it of its grandmother, who had much powerful obeah, 
and whom she feared; she told it of its father. She told it, finally, 
of the beautiful, sinful thing she had done with Ivan Ramsay one 
cool afternoon beneath the cocoa and how the sky looked then like 
a lace tablecloth she had seen once, at Mrs Inge’s. She told the 
child it was beautiful and sinful so the child would know there 
were two kinds of right. He screamed and shook tiny fists, and the 
girl rocked him and moved her full, soft lips against his ear. 

She was like this when Sloane came to the window. For a moment 
he grinned vacantly at her, head cocked on one side. 

‘Sssssssst!’ 

She started. The child jolted awake and began to cry. She saw 
the silhouette of Sloane’s out-sized head. “What you doin’ here, 
Sloane? Wakin’ de baby!’ She tried to sound annoyed, but she could 
never be angry with Sloane. 

‘I comin’ to tell you a secret.’ 

‘Come in out of de night, boy.’ 

Sloane’s head disappeared, only to reappear in the doorway. 

The girl smiled. ‘Come inside,’ she said. 

He came in and sat down, but when she took the chimney from 
her lamp and opened a box of matches, he said: ‘Better not light de 
lamp.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘I runnin’ away, you know.’ 

‘Where you runnin’ to, Sloane?’ She laid her hand on his great 
head and shook it gently. 

‘I goin’ to kill de dogs.’ 
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‘What dogs?’ 

‘De Trinidad dogs. De dogs that run howlin’ after Ivan in de 
night.’ He rubbed his knuckles across his forehead. 

‘You mommy know, boy?’ He did not answer and she shook him 
again. ‘You mommy know?’ 

‘Johnson tellin’ she about de dogs. He tellin’ she he afraid to kill 
they, but I not afraid.’ 

She stood quietly in the darkness. Sloane began to chuckle softly. 
For a moment she forgot her child and its whimpering, she forgot 
everything but the consuming horror of her vision, and in that vision 
the beautiful body of her man writhed, shredded by dogs. Over 
the baby’s whimpering and Sloane’s rising chuckle her whisper was 
scarcely audible. ‘Oh Gawd,’ she said. 

‘Goin’ now.’ 

Suddenly she gripped the filthy and stiff fabric of his shirt. ‘Sloane, 
where de dogs at?’ She knew he would never kill bloodhounds. She 
knew he would laugh and prance with them about their cage. But 
if she could go! ‘Where dey at, Sloane?” 

He did not answer. He stopped chuckling and grinned. His huge 
knuckles rasped in his hair. 

‘Sloane. . . .’ Gently she pushed him back in the chair. ‘Sloane, 
you goin’ out in de night, de jumbies goin’ to get you, you. know. De 
jumbies goin’ to hurt you, Sloane.’ 

The grin broadened and his head wagged slowly. ‘Uh, uh.’ 

‘Yeah boy!’ 

‘Not de jumbies,’ he said. He stood up, but when she reached for 
him he dodged soundlessly away. 

‘Sloane. Where de dogs, Sloane?’ 

He dodged again. ‘I killin’ de dogs and be goin’ to Ivan.’ 

‘Best you stay by you mommy.’ 

‘Uh, uh.’ 

She raised an admonishing finger. ‘Best you do, Sloane. . . .’ 

But he was gone suddenly as he came, and she was left with only 
the echo of his soft idiot’s laughter. She held the child tight, hoping 
for Sloane—and for Ivan. But softly crowding her hut the jumbies 
moaned until their voices muffled even the words of her half-prayer. 


Ohhhhhhhhh, they said. You gotta pay. 
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Next morning she learned the dogs were dead. An excited boy who 
had taken oranges and grapefruit to Charlotteville came running to 
say that he had seen them behind the police station there, with their 
throats slit. He danced as he described it, and a voluble crowd 
gathered around him. Everyone knew who had done it, and when 
Sloane’s mother went to the water tap they stared at her. She said 
nothing. 

The girl nursed her child and watched her through the window. 
She was too far away to see her face, but she knew it was Mrs Ramsay 
from the long, faded blue dress, and from the head-erect, stiff-legged 
motion of her walk. Even in good times she never idled and gos- 
siped with other women at the water-tap. She was a lonely woman, 
full of twisted, broken dreams. Unconsciously the girl held her child 
closer. 

Few men went to work that morning. They lounged in doorways 
or hunched in expectant groups on the sea-wall. They waited for 
the superintendent. Someone would tell the superintendent. Some 
one would whisper of the dogs’ death and Sloane’s guilt, and soon 
the superintendent's clean blue jitney with white lettering on the 
doors would come whining down the mountainside. It would stop 
and sit a few minutes in the market. Then the superintendent would 
climb out and go into the Ramsays’. Everyone feared the superin- 
tendent; everyone hoped he would come himself and not send a 
sergeant. 

The village murmured restlessly. The girl could hear it, and when 
she looked up the mountainside to Father Inge’s house she knew 
he could hear it too. There was no one sound, but a subdued 
garbling of sounds. Cornbirds whistled from paw-paw groves near the 
huts. Chickens scratched and chortled. Dogs growled and flew into 
sudden fights, only to shake apart and go sniffing away. At the 
water-tap a group of naked boys washed and sprayed each other. 
One of them laughed aloud and ‘the girl heard his mother’s reproving 
voice: ‘Hush-up boy!” 

The village knew, and was waiting. 

Suddenly all sound narrowed cone-like and vanished. Suddenly 
the boys turned gaping with water dripping from their chins. Even 
the cornbirds hushed and the dogs skulked away under the huts. 
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Ivan Ramsay was there. 

He stood quietly in the marketplace, shotgun hanging from long 
arms across his thighs. He was thin and unsmiling. The girl could 
not see his face, but she knew him. She knew the way he stood, and 
the sun-drained blue of his clothes. Not until she went out of her 
shack to see better did she notice Sloane. He was behind his brother, 
grinning and cavorting with sheer pleasure. 

In the village, men stared with cutlasses hanging loose, with 
faggots balanced on their heads, with legs gangling down the sides 
of donkeys. One of them, a tall man with deep, prophetic eyes, 
finally spoke: ‘Aay, Ivan.’ 

Ivan Ramsay answered—a kind of grunt, a backward lift of his 
head. 

They relaxed. One or two laughed nervously. ‘What you doin’ 
here, boy? Police comin’ just now.’ 

‘Comin’ to get food.’ 

The tall man called to the boys. They ran to their mothers and 
their mothers hastily gathered scraps of food—chicken legs and bread, 
pork slices, vegetables. Ivan Ramsay dropped his leather bags and the 
boys filled them 

‘Aay, Ivan. You doin’ pretty good, eh? Police pretty scared.’ 

Yeah, dey never catch you, boy.’ 

Tentativ ely they crow ded closer. His mother appeared in the door 
of her shack, glanced at Ivan and then watched the winding thread 
of road down which the police jeep must come. Johnson did not 
come out. 

‘Aay, Ivan.’ 

‘Aay, Mommy.’ 

She jerked her head. ‘You best go. Police comin’ just now.’ The 
downward thrust at the corners of her mouth did not change. 

Abruptly Sloane jumped in front of his brother. ‘Aaaaaaay 
Mommy! I kill de dogs for Ivan! I killin’ they, Mommy!’ He was 
swinging his cutlass, slashing the hard-packed earth of the market- 
place. 

The villagers drew back. Eyes flickered uneasily from the roadway 
to Sloane pot back again. Alw ays they had pitied him and laughed 
at him. Always they had thought him incapable of killing. 
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His mother said nothing, and the tall man spoke reluctantly, as if 
Sloane was a small dog making a mistake in the last moments of 
life. ‘Hush-up, Sloane. Hush-up.’ 

‘Oooococ00ee!’ the boy cart-wheeled adroitly and wrung the hand of 
the tall man. Ivan picked up the leather bags, called him. 

Beside her shack on the mountain the girl saw these things—and 
more that made her want to scream at Ivan to run! Run! She saw 
what he could not see, and what the villagers, intent on Sloane and 
the road, did not see. 

Father Inge was coming! 

She saw him come out on his balcony, saw him pause, lean forward 
gripping the rail. He called his wife, and when she came and looked 
into the village she tried to hold him, but he had moved past her 
down the steps and he was coming. Already he was half-way from 
his house, coming stiff-legged and painfully. Sweat coursed over the 
girl’s face. Her free hand cupped her mouth, lest she scream, and 
above the pounding of her own ears she knew she was praying— 
oh Gawd don’t let him die oh Gawd please Gawd make Ivan run 
please Gawd please Gawd please Gawd. 

Ivan called his brother, and when Sloane turned, still cavorting, 
he saw the priest. 

Almost in the same instant the police jeep appeared on the moun- 
tainside and began its low, second-gear whine towards the village. 

Sloane shouted: ‘Aaay Ivan! De priest, Ivan, de priest!’ 

Ivan laid the leather bags back on the ground. 

‘Ivan, police comin’ quite now!’ 

‘Dey shoot you, Ivan!’ 

‘Better run boy! Better run!’ 

‘You go!’ His mother’s voice rang above all others. ‘You shoot he 
next time!’ 

Full of terror, a small child with a dirty face began to jump up 
and down, wringing her hands. 

The girl’s hand dropped from her mouth and she screamed at 
her man. ‘Ivan, you don’t kill Father Inge.’ He did not look at her. 
He raised the shotgun and pointed it at the foot of the path. ‘You 
don't kill he!’ she screamed. 

The jeep’s whine grew louder. Somewhere a woman moaned 
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softly: ‘O-o-oh Ga-a-awd! Oh my Ga-a-awd!’ Sloane beat his knuckles 
on his head in a frenzy of terror and delight. 

Ivan waited. He waited until they could all hear the scuff of 
Father Inge’s sandals on the path. He waited until the priest reached 
the foot of the path and stood completely exposed. Perspiration ran 
from his face over the stock of the gun, and the muscles in his 
shoulders tensed as if he were lifting a great weight. 

The priest stood immobile with his hands clasped. 

‘You not coward, Father? You not afraid of Ivan Ramsay?’ Ivan 
shouted against the butt of his gun. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I’m not afraid.’ 

‘I gonna shoot you head off!’ 

The awful whine rose to a shriek and filled the village. Kill he, 
it demanded. Kill he! Kill he! Kill he! 

The tall man was the first to shout. His shout boomed hoarsely 
over the whine and sucked all other sound into itself. The tendons 
bulged in his neck. ‘Kill he, Ivan!’ Another voice was swept up, and 
another, and another. ‘Kill he! Kill he!’ 

Sloane leaped an instant before Ivan Ramsay shot. Shouting his 
half-laugh idiot’s shout, flailing the cutlass, he leaped forward at the 
priest. The flame from his brother’s gun pierced his back, and it 
seemed that the noise itself threw him writhing on the earth. Even 
before the smoke vanished he had ceased his agony. His blood 
twinkled in the sunlight. 

There was a moment of utter stillness, as if enormity had sucked 
away all sound. Ivan touched his brother in a stiff, contorted move- 
ment and gestured for him to get up, to follow him. He smiled as 
if he were watching a huge sham. ‘Aaaaay, Sloane. . . .. Then sud- 
denly he ran. 

Sloane was dead, his poor head hidden beneath one arm, his back 
torn and scarlet. Oblivious to the wailing of women and the awed 
cursing of men, his mother crouched without tears and began to 
stroke his shoulder, as if he was a small boy who needed comforting. 


The superintendent strode in uninvited. He had no desire to be 
tude, but he knew Mr Inge would not mind, and Mrs Inge would be 


in no condition for ceremony. He found her sobbing on the couch. 
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Her angular frame was stretched taut and her hands spasmodically 
clutched the edges of her skirt. 

Mr Inge stood up. 

‘Beastly day,’ said the superintendent. He nodded to Mrs Inge, 
motioned to the priest and continued out on the balcony without 
breaking stride. 

Mr Inge followed him. 

It was the hottest time of day. The sea shimmered in a dead calm 
and only the slightest breeze rose from it to touch them. In the 
village Sloane Ramsay's body had already been taken away. A 
constable leaned idly against the fender of the jeep, watching the 
tall man with the prophet’s eye who was driving a stake where the 
body had been. He was surrounded by most of the villagers, and 
between strokes of his axe he paused to gesture and speak to them. 
For months they would avoid that spot, until dogs would finally 
chew away the stake, until a careless boy rolled his hoop over it, 
until the boy was seen to live and keep his full mind. The dull 
thumping of the axe rose to them on the balcony. 

The superintendent's riding-crop rapped his calf. He glowered 
at the priest. ‘You're a bloody fool,’ he said. 

‘Yes, perhaps | am.’ 

The crop lashed out at the village. ‘Do you think they'll respect 
you any more for that? Damn likely! If he’d blown you apart instead 
of his idiot brother they'd have danced all night.’ 

Mr Inge’s hands were clasped behind his back. His face was drawn 
and pale. 

‘These people don’t change, you know—they vacillate. They don’t 
‘advance—they experiment.’ The superintendent's smile compressed 
his lips in a hard line. 

‘Do you mean that I’m wasting my time?’ 

‘Something like that.’ 

Mrs Inge had stopped sobbing. She got up and went to the 
kitchen. 

The superintendent said: ‘Go to Trinidad. Until we catch him.’ 

‘Not now. Especially not now.’ 

‘Compromise. Send your wife.’ 

‘She can go,’ he said, ‘if she wants to.’ 

‘Would you like a man here?’ 
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‘No thank you.’ 

‘Then keep this.’ It was a revolver. 

He shook his head. 

Mrs Inge came to the French doors. She was still tense and the 
redness was in her eyes, but she tried to smile. ‘Superintendent, I’m 
terribly sorry.’ 

‘I quite understand.’ 

‘Of course you'll stay and lunch with us.’ 

‘Thank you, no. I only came a moment.’ He put on his cap and 
pulled the peak down. ‘A constable will be by from time to time,’ he 
said. 

‘Thank you so much.’ 

He turned part way across the livingroom. His riding-crop pointed 
a brisk warning. ‘Keep him indoors,’ he said. 


The baby whimpered a long time and the girl rocked him, crying. 
She did not sob. Her crying was a moan that filled the hut and lost 
itself in the doorway. No-one came to her. Bare feet brushed in the 
path, faded, mingled with the thump and roar of surf. But no-one 
came. Night fell suddenly, and when her crying exhausted itself 
and she raised her head, there was a glimmer of lamps in the 
village. For the first time she heard the moan that echoed back in 
mockery to her own, low and undulant, warped by the breeze and 
the rasp of coconut fronds. It was Sloane’s lament—an incongruent, 
ceaseless chain of hymns wrung from the mourners at his wake and 
twisted into a chant weird and pagan. All night the mother would 
sit dry-eyed, mourning the death of her son. 

The girl heard but she did not think. She absorbed, and the 
impressions drained through her and away, as from a cracked re 
ceptacle. She knew Ivan would be crouched among forest noises, 
fearing them and fearing himself most, and soon she knew that she 
must go to him. Nothing called her. She knew she could never 
comfort him, but she must go because there was something to be 
said and done. It might not be done that night, or the next, or for 
a hundred nights, but it must be done because it was right. There 
was one right now. Ivan, or the village, or the jumbies, whoever 
killed Sloane need not have killed him. She had known before that, 
when the cassocked, awkward figure appeared on the mountain. 
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The baby cried and she held him until the small eyes closed and 
the small fists relaxed. Then she laid him on the bed. In the morning 
he would begin to cry loud and long and the passers-by would stop 
and find him. One of the women would feed him. One of the women 
would keep him until she came back. 

She slipped down the steps and into the path. Her bare feet made 
no sound and she did not stop until she reached the crest of a 
mountain high, high above the village. She stopped there beside 
a young paw-paw that bore a cutlass blaze, and tore her dress up one 
leg from the hem to the thigh. Even Mrs Inge would approve, she 
thought, because she was hurrying to do a good thing. 

All night she ran on the path. The warm eyes of manicoo followed 
her and sudden night-birds screeched. When running thrust gasps 
rasping in her throat she walked, and when her legs ached and the 
soles of her feet burned she ran again, so she would not think of it. 
The moon rose searching, found her, groped with long fingers for her 
legs. Bats hummed and veered away. A cool scent of jasmine drifted 
about her and shreds of it clung to her far down the path. 

All night the girl ran. 

The sun burned on the mountain-tops when she lay down. She 
was far inland, and in the thick silence she heard no roosters. Nor 
breakers. All her life she had lived within sound of the breakers~ 
except for that day, that single day when she and Ivan Ramsay, much 
younger then, had come along this path, rising out of the village in 
drowsy mid-morning until even Father Inge’s house huddled toy-like 
below them, and the smoke from its chimney mingled with the 


smoke from village fires. Only a moment they stopped to watch that 


smoke and to watch also the scrawled signature of a tanker far out. 
Even the imprisoning cordon of surf seemed small—white and in- 
significant, but while Ivan gazed on it the muscles in his jaw grew 
hard and he swung his cutlass in a tight, vicious arc at a slim paw- 
paw, slashing to its heart. 

All that other morning they had passed through the forest. They 
stopped once more while Ivan scaled a coconut tree and tossed down 
a smooth green nut with a squiggly stem. When she picked it up the 
milk rolled and gurgled, and they drank it all. 

When they came to the pool she knew why Ivan had brought her 
there beyond the spray and the surf-sound, for the trees were tall 


and the shade deep and splendid. There was a water-fall. There was 
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a clean and limpid pool, lined by bamboo on one side and rock on 
the other. All round the forest sheltered them. 

Ivan did not touch her. She slipped the dress from her shoulders 
and dropped it in a small pool of colour on the rock, then closed her 
eyes as the coolness of the water rose around her. When she opened 
them he was taking off his shirt. 

She laughed brightly. ‘Ivan, c’mon boy,’ she said. 

She had never seen a man before—only her baby brothers and the 
frank boys who shouted and rolled hoops through the village. He 
dropped the shirt and sun-drained dungarees beside her dress and 
dived into the pool to swim with short, hard strokes for the water- 
fall, and she laughed again and swam to join him there. They let 
it crash on and around them for a long time, and when they came 
out into the warm diagonal slashes of sunlight on the rock, she 
only had time to smooth the hair from her temples before his arms 
encircled her. 

It was the only day of her life she had gone beyond the surf. 

Now she stood up. Here breathing was normal and only the dark 
saturations under her arms and down her body told she had run. 
The soles of her feet were cut but did not hurt. Above, sunlight 
crept down the mountains, dissolving memories, flooding over the 
coconuts and tangle of wild banana, washing colour on the immor- 
telle. She watched it come like a soft ocean of lava. No-one moved 
behind her. The forest lay cool and open. 

She left the path and wound through a tangle of creepers. The 
coarse wool of vines brushed her face and leg. She did not run. She 
stepped carefully to avoid the palm-fronds where damp scorpions lay, 
to avoid the crab holes. Once she had seen a girl step on a crab hole 
and stop, ashen, with a screamless mouth wide, and when she lifted 
her foot there was a tarantula wrapped hanging on it. The girl’s leg 
had swelled and darkened like a sack of copra and she screamed 
easily before she died. 

She walked slowly, carefully. 

She reached the pool about noon, and found Ivan Ramsay there. 


For a long time she stood quietly beside him. When he raised his 
head he asked: ‘Sloane dead?’ 
She nodded. 


‘Oh Gawd, he were a crazy boy! Why he run like that?’ 
She sat on the rock. The pool was not as large as it had once been, 
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nor the water-fall as wide. It was the dry season, but the shade was 
deep and the water was clean as ever. 

‘Might be he want to kill he too,’ she said. 

He was shaking his head, trance-like. 

‘Might be,’ she said. 

His head continued to shake. He said: ‘De jumbies comin’ to me 
again, you know. In de night.’ 

‘What dey sayin’, Ivan?’ 

‘Dey sayin’, long and low, low: “Ivan Ramsay, you gotta pay!”’ His 
head stopped its movement, and the girl saw the lovely muscles of 
his arm and body tense. ‘Like so: “You gotta pa-a-a-ay!” I say: 
“Gawd damn you jumbie, you kill my brother Sloane!” Dey say; 
“You kill he, Ivan, you kill he!”’ Suddenly he was on his feet, one 
hand spread and stretched at the forest shouting: ‘“ Gawd damn you 
to hell!” I say, and I shoot off de gun at dem!’ His voice echoed, 
mocked by the waterfall. 

‘What dey doin’, Ivan?’ 

He turned to her. His face was a child’s, full of complexity, in- 
credulity. ‘Dey laughin’. Dey just laughin’. I say: “I goin’ to kill 
you, jumbie,” an’ dey says: “Yeah Ivan, you do plenty killin’,” an’ 
laugh again. Laughin’. Laughin’ all de time. 

For the first time the girl noticed he had no gun, and when she 
looked in the pool and saw sunlight glint from its barrel she knew 
that after that he had thrown it away, and that what she had come 
to do was done. She held him and pressed herself against him where 
he stood. For a long time neither of them moved. There was only the 
water and the bird cries. When she spoke her face was against his 
shoulder. ‘De jumbies is always laughin’, Ivan.’ 

‘Yeah,’ he said. 

‘Dey is easy to hear, but always dey is mockin’ at us, all our lives.’ 

Ivan Ramsay’s arms enfolded her and held her hard against him. 

Her tears fell on his shoulder. ‘Ivan, de jumbies don’t care, you 
know.’ 

‘I know,’ he said. ‘I know.’ 

Much later, when they gazed a last time at the pool, the sun had 
vanished behind the mountains and already there was twilight in 
the forest. The girl could no longer see the gun, and she was crying 
for a nameless thing that was gone and would never return. 
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The carpenters measured Sloane Ramsay, and the next day when 
Mr Inge limped down the path to the village he heard hammering 
and knew that they were making the coffin. They sickened him, 
those close-fitting coffins, and he tried not to think of them. But 
boards were scarce. Boards were laboriously hand-sawn from great 
scaffold-held trunks of cypress, one man on top, another beneath. 
At least, he mused thankfully, the boy was dead. Sometimes death- 
agonies were punctuated by the hammering. 

“He buried Sloane Ramsay in the churchyard. Earlier, three’ of 
them had come, one the tall man, full of tearful repentance, pleading 
that the boy have a Christian burial, and when he asked them why, 
why had they shouted to kill him, they replied they did not know— 
that some evil spirits had come and seized them. Jumbies, they said. 
He forgave them, wondering what his forgiveness meant to them, 
wondering how soon it would be asked for again. 

He buried Sloane Ramsay in the churchyard. 

The climb homeward was very long. He had never known it to 
be so long. His knees hurt dreadfully, and he forced himself to 
think, to keep his mind off the pain. Perhaps this was the way they 
came—doubt and disillusion hand-in-hand. Always they danced on 
the emotions, never the intellect, always with distrust, stupidity, in- 
difference, hate. Perhaps they came this way after all, scampering 
past thought. And the enduring; the long, long trying? Why? To 
leave what? Candles in the church-yard? An inoculated throbbing 
of drums? Or perhaps a seed in one soul that calls out: ‘Ivan, you 
don't kill Father Inge. . . .’ But was that all? Dear God, was that all? 

He was very, very tived. His house was high on the mountainside. 
When he reached it his wife made tea and asked him to lie down. 


Mrs Inge did not sleep that night. She sucked her breath at the drop 
of every coconut, every branch sweeping the roof. Once the dog 
barked and cold perspiration glued her calves to the sheets, but 
there was no whisper of a bare foot, no more barking. The dog 
growled, woofed righteously, slept. Mrs Inge lay in an agony of terror 
as she had for a hundred nights. Her eyes closed only to flicker open 
and her wet palms were pressed hard against her thighs, afraid to 
move until the first light pushed through the louvres. 
By morning she had decided to go alone to Trinidad. 
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She got up and opened the shutters. Night still settled on the 
village, but the first electric daylight danced on the crests of 
breakers and lit the clean white wall of the church. She had always 
loved this sight; a quarter of all the mornings of her life had been 
spent watching daylight search and find first the village, then sepa- 
rate houses that leaned topsy-turvy towards each other, then the 
streets, then the children and their parents stretching sleepily to- 
wards the water-tap. She had always loved watching the sunrise, 
But that morning she did not wait. ‘She dressed and went into the 
kitchen. 

She had almost finished breakfast—the porridge was steaming and 
ready, the buns were warm, the coffee waiting to be poured. She had 
just turned down the flame under the whistling kettle. She was 
just wondering whether to wake him when she heard the creak of 
his rocker, and in the same instant a voice spoke behind her. 

‘Miz Inge. ...’ 

Her hand gripped the stove. Her back stiffened. 

‘Miz Inge... .’ 

It was a woman’s voice. She turned to see the girl in the doorway, 
and her annoyance welled up. She noticed the cheap dress stained 
and torn the length of one leg but still tight at the bosom. She noticed 
too the infuriating pride. 

‘Well?’ 

‘I comin’ for Father Inge,’ the girl said. 

‘Why do you want him?’ 

She moved uneasily. ‘I comin’ to see him,’ she said. 

‘Hunf!’ Mrs Inge concealed no irritation. She took the kettle from 
the stove, wiped her hands on her apron. ‘Well, I'll see if he’s awake.’ 
In the bedroom she said: “Walter, that girl’s here!’ 

Mr Inge straightened from tying his shoes. He patted the aching 
knees. ‘Oh? Which girl, my dear?’ 

‘Ramsay’s. The one that ran away and left her child.’ 

‘Oh yes.’ He stood up. 

‘But you won't see her now, will you?’ 

‘Yes, of course.’ 

‘But it’s hardly daylight. You haven’t eaten. Surely she could 
come back—properly dressed.’ 

‘Oh well, I don’t know now.’ He smiled and patted her arm. 
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She held him. ‘Walter, he might have sent her to . . . to do some 
thing to you.’ 

1 don’t think so,’ he said. 

The girl smiled when he entered the kitchen, but she could not 
speak immediately. She was crying. 

He touched a shoulder of the dirty dress and dried her tears with 
his handkerchief. “What is it?’ he asked. 

And at last she said: ‘He comin’, Father Inge. He go to no police, 
but he come here.’ 

He gazed at her, unbelieving. 

‘Ivan comin’ to you, Father Inge.’ 

Only then he saw Ivan Ramsay in the path. Loneliness over- 
whelmed him and tears obscured his vision, but when he brushed 
them away the girl was still there and Ivan Ramsay was still waiting. 
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Five Poems 


Colonial Saturday Night 
FOR KEN AND GENEVIEVE 


‘You're the best audience in the world’ 

Big T. says as the last kick of jazz dies 

on the bandstand, and we gulp 

the rest of our drinks and spill down into the street— 
Yonge Street twelve o'clock Saturday night all the bars emptying 
up and down the block, colour suddenly filling 

the sidewalks, and everyone hurrying— 

where?—to find 

a girl for the night, 

an alley to be sick in, 

a cop to pick a fight with?— 


Or maybe just like the four of us 

walking northward, savouring the night air 

after the cigarette haze, going nowhere 

in no particular hurry, looking for nothing 

we haven't already put our hands or minds around; 


with maybe a little jazz still singing in our heads 
as we greet the new day, Christ’s Day, but not yet our own. 
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Lilac Was the Colour 


Lilac was the colour of my brother’s dying, 

for lilacs blossomed in his last week’s lying, 
blossomed, ran riot down the summer's garden, 

while life in him shrivelled and death gave no pardon. 


The South African War Memorial: University Avenue 


Old men come here, stare at the statue 
of the twin young warriors walking into the drum-fires 
with that look Canadians always take into battle 


MAFEKING 
CAPE COLONY 
BLOOMFONTEIN 


Pigeons light on the statue, 
defile it lovingly with their droppings, 
weather has tainted the proud bronze a sickly green: 


But the young men still carry that look into the drum-fires, 
and the old men looking up at them are suddenly young 
again, warriors, 


fighting the battles that nobody remembers. 
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The Ballad of Old Rocky Nelson 


When old Rocky Nelson shuffles up to the plate 
The outfield shifts round and the fans all wait. 


He takes up his stance which ignores every law, 
Has a last slow suck of the quid in his jaw, 


And waits while the pitcher makes up his mind 
What new deception his arm can unwind. 


Then the ball comes in and the sound of wood 


That's heard by the ear does the loyal heart good, 


And the ball rises up like a hunted thing 
Pursued by an angry bumble-bee’s sting, 


And the outfielders run but it’s no use at all— 
Another one over the right field wall. 


And as Rocky trots slowly around the bases 
Happiness lights up twelve thousand faces. 


The Candy Floss of the Milkweed 


Softer, more delicate than the skin 

of any girl who ever walked up Yonge Street, 

the candy floss of the milkweed carried by the wind 
to the farthest corners of the valley (valley dead 
and dying with autumn), a first snow already 
lightly falling, but carrying life, not death, 


wherever it touches, however carelessly, the earth. 
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Before the Sun Goes Down 


It had rained during the night. A cold mist seeped through the 
woods around the shack. The shack was a house and had not kept out 
the wet cold night air. Inside the shack a fifteen-year-old boy wakened 
in his bed in the kitchen. His eyes slipped around the room seeing 
the cheap curtains limp from moisture at the open window, the 
grimy wallpaper, the table, the woodstove, the chairs, the washstand. 
Only his eyes moved, struggling to relate these things to memories 
lying hidden by sleep in his mind. Recognition of the room grew; he 
sat up in bed and looked furtively at the faded print curtain that 
separated this room from his mother’s. His face twisted for tears and 
suddenly, in frantic torment, he threw himself under the covers and 
lay quaking, curled into a ball. The quaking stopped abruptly. He 
threw back the covers, jumped out of the bed smiling broadly, ran 
to the window, slammed it shut, and climbed into his damp clothes. 

‘Where are you, Ripper? Ripper? Ripper? Ripper?’ he called, his 
voice growing louder in fear. ‘Ripper, you must be here.’ He looked 
in corners, boxes, cupboards, under the bed. ‘Oh, here you are. Why 
are you hiding under the bed?’ He sing-songed as he dragged a cat 
from under the couch, ‘Here’s Ripper, here’s Ripper. Under the 
bed, Ripper, you were. Ripper like a slipper. Oh, Ripper like a 
slipper.’ He carried the cat clutched to his chest as he took down the 
cereal, the sugar, the milk, a glass, a spoon from the cupboard and 
put them on the bare, board table. ‘Come onto my lap and purr, 
Ripper. I like you where I can stroke you. You're all wet! Been out 
in the rain, Rip? In the rain? Ripper’s wet, Ripper’s wet, all wet.’ 
He continued to sing-song to the cat between mouthfuls of cold 
cereal, oblivious of the milk that ran down his chin. The spoon, 
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moving to and from his mouth, moved in the same rhythm as his 
hand stroking the cat curled on his lap. He threw down the spoon, 
pushed his chair back and held the cat up, at arm’s length, moving 
it to and fro as he talked to it. 

‘Oh, Ripper, I love you, I do love you. But don’t tell anyone that 
I love you, Ripper.’ He kissed the cat fiercely on the neck. ‘Don’t tel] 
anyone I love a cat.’ 

He was silent for a moment, his mouth pressed to the cat's body, 
‘But I’ve got to go now. Today I’m going to ask, Ripper. Today I'm 
going to ask her. Goodbye, Ripper.’ He put down the cat on the 
torn linoleum and went to the door. ‘Goodbye. Stay here all day, 
Ripper. Wait for me; I'll be home later. Be right here when I come, 
Goodbye, Ripper, goodbye.’ 

He pushed open the door and started off through the unweeded 
garden of summer, brown and dead now, a crazy jumble of rotting 
vegetables, grass and fireweed, dead, waiting to be flattened and | 
buried by snow. He went through the leaning gate in the fence that 
was broken and sway-backed. He tried to pull the gate shut after 
him, but it was stuck open in the hard, packed soil. He went down 
a path through the bare October trees in the thinning mist. The 
berry bushes and the cottonwood trees crowded up to the path. He 
was going to the school at the bottom of the hill. 

There were few other children on the playground when he arrived. 
He did not go to them; instead, he went to a corner of the building 
where he could see the teachers’ entrance to the school. He waited, 
leaning against the brick wall. He was tall and bony; clumsily put 
together. His black boots were old, the leather was scuffed, the 
heels had disappeared. The boots were laced with brown laces. The 
laces came only half way up the eyes. His trousers were too short, 
had been too often washed, were too old. His shirt was grey like the 
morning. It was buttoned tight at the neck and it strained across his 
flat chest. His neck veins swelled out. His hair lay flat and straight 
on his head and fell down over his forehead to his eyebrows. It was 
yellow at the hair-ends but became mousey at the roots. 

He stood at the corner of the school waiting, looking at the gate 
which opened onto the path that brought the teachers up to the 
building. His long, bony face was tilted to the ground as he waited, 
but his eyes flicked up to the gate at intervals of only seconds. 
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Two boys walked through the gate, saw him waiting, and as they 
passed, shouted: “Have you seen her yet, Robertson?’ 

‘Have you touched her yet?’ 

‘Crazy Robertson, where’s your crazy cat?’ 

Robertson did not answer. He simply slid away, around the 
corner, where the rocks of the foundation were always stained with 
wet and the ground was caked as hard as concrete. Here, out of the 
sun, there was always the smell of decay. 

The boys passed on to the ball field. Robertson came back to his 
post. He stood with his hands flat against the brick wall, sliding, 
sliding his hands over the smooth surface of the brick. Dreamily he 
stared at the path of red crushed brick leading from the road to the 
sunken steps of the school and the rain-marked door. 

Laughter came from the roadway. Three teachers walked down 
the path. Robertson walked toward them. He stepped off the path 
when he was near them. His heartbeat raced and his face burned 
scarlet. Embarrassment curled his lips into a smile. 

‘Good morning, Miss Langley.’ He scarcely noticed the others. 

‘Good morning, Robertson. A lovely fresh morning, isn’t it?’ 

Yes.’ 

But he did not ask. He could not with the others present. The 
moment had come and more quickly gone. Sunken in disappoint- 
ment he wandered off toward the wet, cool place behind the school. 
The excitement of the morning was dead. He beat himself on his 
chest and head in punishment for missing his opportunity, and 
resolved to see her at four o'clock. 

The school bell rang and the children swarmed into the building. 
Robertson entered by himself. In the crowded hallway, in the cloak- 
room packed tight with wriggling schoolmates, in the classroom, he 
was alone. No-one spoke to him except to tell him to hurry up or to 
get out of the way. 

The day’s lessons had never been a success for Robertson. Miss 
Langley, like all his past teachers, moved him close to the front, 
believing that this would make him learn more, but he just sat, and 
when he had to write something for the teacher, he wrote it as 
quickly as possible, with no attention to spelling, grammar, or his 
handwriting, which was nearly illegible. Then once again he 
slouched in his desk. Almost since he began school, the teachers had 
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been waiting for him to leave. But he hadn’t. And really, they said 
so long as he wasn’t a disturbance in the room, he was all right 
there; it was better than hanging around the streets, and he certainly 
couldn’t hold a job. 

He sat, dreamy, the night's sleep still in his eyes, his long legs 
out in the aisle, his black boots sticking up. He sat erect when it 
entered his mind to do it, because Miss Langley did not like boys to 
slouch. Sometimes she had to speak to him three or four times 
before he heard her. It was so hard to think of what she was saying, 
So hard to think. The present easily slipped away and then Miss 
Langley was walking up the path with him, coming to his house 
for supper. Before supper, though, they played. The teacher and 
Robertson hid in the grass and Ripper found them and they laughed 
and lay side by side with the cat between them. Just the three of 
them. They whirled each other around, laughing and screaming, 
faster and faster until they fell from dizziness and lay in the grass, 
all rumpled. And she lay next to him and put her arm on his shoulder 
and asked if he was all right and kissed the upturned cheek. When 
the sun was going down and everything was golden, they threw 
Ripper up, up, so far up in the air, and caught him and then 
whirled each other around just once more before it was dark. And 
they fell into the grass again. Miss Langley fell on top of him, and 
his face was pushed into the wet, sweet, brown grass. The weight 
on him was warm and firm and he reached out and clutched Ripper 
to him just in time as they were pressed warm, so warm into the 
earth. 


He sat through this day waiting for four o'clock in a swirl of 
dreams. When four o'clock came, he waited for all the other children 
to go so that he could speak to Miss Langley alone. As he waited, 
he looked at the class maps of Australia on the wall. His wasn't 
there. He couldn’t recall when they made them, and finally decided 
he must have been away at the time, although he hadn’t missed 
day since Miss Langley came in September. 


At last they were alone in the room. The teacher waited for him | 


to come to her and speak. He went up to her desk, now that they 
were alone, filled with bravado. 
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‘Miss Langley, I guess you know I’m not very good at school.’ He 
put his hands on the desk and leaned across to her. 

‘Well, your marks haven't been too good, have they?’ 

‘| suppose the other teachers have told you all about me?’ 

No, Robertson. No-one has ever mentioned anything about you. 
Why do you ask?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, I guess. But if they haven't said anything, I 
suppose it’s all right to tell you, Miss Langley. If I don’t get busy 
and learn something, I don’t think I’m ever going to get through 
school.’ 

‘No one does unless he works hard, Robertson.’ 

‘That’s what I mean. Could you help me?’ 

‘Of course; I'll do anything I can.’ 

‘Could we start tonight? Could you come up to my place at nights 
and help me, Miss Langley? I’ve got a good place to work. In my 
bedroom. There’s a lamp and a desk, and even an easy chair. And 
I can get my father to build me a blackboard. And you can play 
with my cat.’ 

‘Oh, Robertson,’ laughed Miss Langley, ‘I couldn’t come to your 
house. It’s . . . it’s too far away.’ 

His voice dropped to a whisper, pleading. “Then could I come to 
your house. Maybe just a couple of nights a week even? Miss 
Langley, please!’ 

Miss Langley was saved from answering the trembling boy. Mr 
Crowther, another teacher on the staff, came in to talk with her. He 
did not speak to Robertson but stood beside Miss Langley, staring 
at Robertson, looking as if he could spit on him. Robertson stepped 
back; cringed under the look of hate. 

Hurriedly Miss Langley dismissed the boy: ‘We'll talk about this 
another time, Robertson. You run along now. You can start your 
new leaf tonight by taking your books home and having your report 
done for tomorrow. Good night.’ 

Robertson wanted to ask—what report? But he did not dare, and 
left without his books. The two teachers watched in silence as the 
boy left in confusion. 

‘So you've had your invitation,’ Mr Crowther sneered. He was 
thirty-five—fifteen years older than Miss Langley and considered his 
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good looks, superior education, and experience a liquor that would 
ensure the seduction of any young woman teacher. 

Miss Langley nervously shifted her chair: ‘How do you know, Mr 
Crowther, that I have received an invitation?’ 

‘All the women teachers get one, Miss Langley. You're no 
exception. There’s a dance I'd like—’ 

‘You mean other teachers have been asked to come to his house 

‘Oh, yes. Every year it’s the same thing, and as I say you're no 
exception. When you've taught here as long as I have you get to 
know all the jokers.’ 

‘But if the boy needs help, Mr Crowther, I must help him. It's 
my job.’ 

‘Just make sure that you don’t go to his house.’ 

Anger suddenly flushed her face and edged her voice. ‘Mr 
Crowther, I don’t need to be told what to do.’ 

‘None of the other teachers have ever gone.’ 


‘And why not?” 


‘Because he’s a pervert, Miss Langley, if you'll pardon the term. | 


’ 


A goddam pervert. Now about that dance... 
Day after day Miss Langley watched Robertson in class. He had 


not mentioned again the plan to improve his work. Nor had she. 


Miss Langley tried to help him more often, but when she was near | 
him she felt that he was pushing against her, touching her. He asked _| 


her to help him, but she could not, knowing that he asked only to 
crowd against her, to touch her. Any help she did give him was 
given from the safety of her position at the front of the class and he 
had to be in his desk. His interest in improving died soon after he 
realized that she would not stand near him. 


But Miss Langley was deeply concerned for the troubled boy. | 


She pondered the plan suggested by him: what would the other 
teachers think? His mother? The other pupils? The townspeople? 


And the thought of being alone with the boy in his home, at night, 


away at the top of the East Hill was repulsive. To be alone with his 
matted, dirty hair, his long filthy fingers, the black, jagged finger- 
nails—she could not do it. 

But she could not escape the necessity of helping him. She went 
to the school principal in his office that was overflowing with paper, 
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books, forms, sports equipment. He was an inadequate, defensive 
little man, swamped by the responsibilities that had mushroomed 
around him in the fertile ground of education. He looked startled, 
unprepared, when she came in. He tried to muster the only regalia 
of his authority: quickly he straightened his tie, tried to arrange his 
sparse blond hair; he corrected his posture. But his eyes were furtive, 
his speech quick, his voice vainly authoritative as he tried to advise 
Miss Langley. 

‘I'd say that Robertson is slightly dangerous, Miss Langley. You 
must be careful of him. Watch him. He’s getting to be a big boy 
now. Fifteen, isn’t he? Fifteen in grade five? Yes, you must watch 
him closely. If you notice that he seems queer or nervous at any 
time, report him immediately to the school nurse or to me. We 
mustn’t let anything happen in school. We've been lucky so far, but 
many people think we've been too lenient already.’ 

‘What's his record, Mr Stone?’ 

‘He's had a few scrapes. None at school, though. Thank goodness! 
Usually involving, ah, girls: little girls. He hasn’t been reported for 
nearly a year. But we must be careful. How has he been in your 
class?” 

Fine, fine,’ she replied, wanting to give the boy every chance she 
could. ‘But what has been done for him in the past?’ 

‘Not much, I’m afraid. What can we do? His mother refuses to 
take any action. We've offered to have the district psychologist 
examine him, but she says there’s nothing wrong with him. She 
just can’t see that he’s that way.’ 

‘What do you mean by “that way”, Mr Stone? I haven’t heard 
anything conclusive about his actions. After all, you know, a person 
is innocent—’ 

‘Now, now, Miss Langley. I’ve watched him from the time he 
entered grade one. He’s not normal. He has committed offences; 
small offences, true, but none the less they were offences. It’s lucky 
that people didn’t have him arrested and thrown in jail—or where- 
ever they put people like him. People have been kind to him, Miss 
Langley. He’s been very well treated in this town.’ 


‘But what have the teachers done to help him? Surely I can do 
something.’ 
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‘Some teachers have been interested. As you are. But soon they 
come to be tired and sickened of him. He’s hopeless. We just keep 
an eye on him and report him to the family doctor when anythin 
seems wrong. He gives him a sedative of some sort, I believe. I can't 
impress upon you too deeply the necessity of caution. He’s getting 
to be a big boy now, and we can't afford to have anything happen 
here.’ 

‘All right, Mr Stone. But who is the doctor you mentioned?’ 

‘Doctor Robertson, he is. Actually, the boy was named after him, 
A grand old man.’ He looked wearily at the woman across from him 
and sighed. ‘But you know, Miss Langley, this has all been gone 
through before.’ 

Doctor Robertson had been practising in his small town of seven 
hundred for fifty years. He had spanked babies, counselled mothers, 
calmed fathers, coddled widows, and confided in no-one. He had 
made his profession a fortress from which he doled out medical 
favours to his people and, like some feudal baron, received their 
allegiance in return. His authority was never challenged. Young 
progressive doctors who came to town were edged out as intruders by 
subtle and devastatingly effective means. The townspeople were loyal 
to the old doctor almost to fanaticism; and in the absence of a 
standard of comparison they looked on his methods and ideas as 
incontrovertible truths. 

Doctor Robertson was a bachelor king and the height of local 
society, but he had remained aloof from that society, even after half 
a century. He had grey hair and a pile of white mustache above his 
bright lips. His eyes were happy and blue. When Miss Langley saw 
him in his airy and sunlit office, he was wearing a suit that matched 
the blue eyes perfectly. 

Doctor Robertson helped to deliver Robertson Brownly on a rainy 
night in September fifteen years ago. The mother had been in a 
drunken stupor when she was brought into the hospital. She nearly 
died, but because of her strong body, she lived, and the baby boy 
was healthy. In her lonely weakness, following her husband's death 
soon after the birth of her son, she made the doctor her only cor 
fidant. She relied heavily on his advice, which he dispensed with 
the grace of a millionaire giving alms to a beggar. The doctor cared 
for the boy where it was a matter of public notice. Three times in 
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the past, parents had reported to the police that Robertson had 
‘played too roughly’, ‘frightened’ or ‘molested’ their young daughters. 
Each time the doctor stepped in and persuaded the authorities not 
to proceed with their intention of having the boy examined, under 
the law, and treated with psychiatry, if necessary. The doctor con- 
vinced them that he would be a father to the fatherless boy. The town 
then was spared a disgrace and the parents did not have their 
daughters involved in any way with the police. 

‘The mother is an alcoholic, you know. She comes to see me often 
for help,’ the doctor told Miss Langley. 

He took off his glasses and looked out the window into the street. 
It was a beautiful pose, full of wisdom and concern. ‘Robertson’s 
not a bad boy. I try to help him over his troubles. Sometimes he 
needs a sedative to settle his nerves. Of course, I don’t charge them 
much. He’s just a boy who's a little dull. And boys will be boys, 
you know.’ 
~ Miss Langley felt the wall grow up between the doctor and her— 
the wall that separated the outside world from all that was his. 

She spoke quickly, tensely: ‘Doctor, is there any chance of getting 
Mrs Brownly to agree to the boy’s receiving psychiatric treatment— 
shall I say, non-legally; without police help?’ 

‘Psychiatric help! Miss Langley, of what use could psychiatry 
possibly be to a boy of fifteen?’ For a moment the doctor’s eyes flashed 
and fire showed on his cheeks. ‘No, Miss Langley, I don’t think 
there is any chance. Modern man thinks too much of psychology. 
People come to rely on an expensive psychiatrist so much that they 
can no longer think for themselves. All they think they need is the 
money to pay an analyst, or whatever they want, and their troubles 
will magically be over. The people are duped and the doctor, if he 
even is one, becomes wealthy. People should forget all these com- 
plicated ideas about the subconscious, double personalities, and com- 
plexes, and start to use common sense again. Psychology is a 
monument to the stupidity of this generation. It has absolutely no 
place in my life.’ 

He sat back in his chair, calmed his voice, and forced a thin smile. 

‘What I mean, Miss Langley, is that there is no need for expensive 
measures on Robertson’s behalf. We've all had our troubles, and we 
turned out all right, didn’t we? Let Robertson fight his own battles 
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and he'll turn out all right. It’s nice you're interested in the boy, 
Miss Langley, but don’t worry. I'll look after him.’ 

His voice lingered on a strained smile over the words, ‘I'll look 
after him’; then he rose, thanked Miss Langley for coming, said good- 
bye, smiled, said goodbye again, and she was out on the street. 

The boy is dull. He is perverted. He is insecure. He’s hopeless, 
He should be treated like any other person. He’s harmful. He's not 
harmful. 

The diagnoses left her in confusion. 


A tired Thursday. The class was noisy. Miss Langley’s — 
had weakened as she organized her lessons indirectly 0 help 
Robertson. The other dididen were nearly forgotten. They sensed 
her concern for Robertson and looked on her as a fool. Teacher and 
pupil were identified as two weaklings to be treated with derision 
and contempt. 

She raised her voice to get the attention of the class. Only after 
several attempts did she succeed, and then the children sat im- 
patiently waiting for her to finish speaking. 

‘How many of you have pets at home?’ A few scattered hands were 
raised. She tried to speak enthusiastically; already the class was 
squirming. ‘I’m sure that more than those have pets. Tomorrow we 
are all going to bring our pets to school. Won’t that be nice?’ The 
novel idea caught the adventurous spirit of the class, and she 
hastened on with the rise of interest. ‘Larry, do you have a pet?’ 

‘Yes, and he’s a golden Labrador, and can he ever retrieve! Can 
[ bring him?’ 

Yes, he could bring him, and so could Mary bring her bird, and 
Bill his goldfish, and Wendy her cat. Wendy’s cat was a Persian cat, 
He was called Tiki. Robertson looked up excitedly at the mention 
of a cat. 

‘I have a cat, Miss Langley,’ he burst out. The class snickered. 

‘That’s wonderful. What do you call your cat?’ 

‘Ripper. And he’s the best friend I’ve got. We sure have a lot 
of fun together. I like to play with him best of all.’ 

‘Because no one else will play with him,’ a voice drawled from 
the back. Miss Langley ignored the remark, but the class bubbled 
with excitement. 
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‘Could you bring your cat tomorrow, Robertson, and show him 
to the rest of us while you give your talk? You can tell us why 
you're such good friends. And we can see the tricks he can do.’ 
~ ‘Oh, Miss Langley, I don’t think I should bring him. He’s not a 
showy kind of cat.’ 

‘That doesn’t matter at all, Robertson. You bring him to class. The 
other children are all bringing theirs. Bring your pets in the after 
noon, class, and we'll use the last half-hour of the day for our talks. 
And be sure to put them in boxes or we'll have to spend the after- 
noon keeping them from fighting.’ 

Everyone laughed at the delicious prospect of doing just that. 


That evening, in the dim kitchen at home, Robertson told his 
mother about the talk he was to give next day. She looked up from 
her paper for a moment. Her eyes looked dully into his, com- 
municating a look of utter boredom. He shrank from her. ‘You taking 
that thing to school? That goddam cat in a classroom? That’s some- 
thing.’ She got up, took her coat down from the nail, put it on, and 
went out. 

Robertson prepared Ripper for the showing next day. He combed 
the cat endlessly with the sparsely-toothed comb from the washstand: 
finally, the coat was untangled and smooth. He worked all evening, 
and as he worked, he planned the things he would say to the class. 

‘I love you, Ripper,’ he said aloud. ‘I love you because you're my 
best friend. You're always waiting for me. But I can’t tell them that. 
| do love you. I love your fur and your face. I can feel your ribs 
and your backbone and the inside bone of your tail, when I play 
with you. That's why I love you. Because you play. We play in the 
grass in the woods. We eat together and I stroke you and you purr, 
and I love you and kiss you. I mustn’t tell them that though. And 
when we're alone I love you and we play and we talk to each other 
and you even come to bed with me. But I can’t tell them those 
things, Ripper. What will I tell them? I don’t care what I tell them, 
because you'll be there with me all day in school. All day! We won't 
tell them our secrets, though. Never! Never!’ 

He built a box for Ripper, with a lid hinged with parts of an old 
leather belt. And at last he dug into the drawer in the washstand 
and pulled out a dirty, wrinkled, red ribbon. He tied it around 
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Ripper’s neck. He did not switch out the light until he heard his 
mother coming down the front walk, late. He smiled as he snuggled 
up in bed to the warm lump at his side. 


Robertson arrived late for school. He had Ripper in the box. 
Ripper lay inside, bewildered, looking fearfully out the screen, un. 
heeding of Robertson’s attempts to soothe him. Miss Langley did not 
scold him for being late; instead, she interrupted her lesson to speak 
to him and admire the cat. She put the box on a special table, 

The day drained away. At last the time came for the talks. The 
children were interested in the project. There was good order. Miss 
Langley was very pleased. Robertson could barely remain in his seat 
waiting for his turn. Wendy and Tiki finished. Not many of the 
class had ever seen a Persian cat before. Robertson was the last to 
speak. ; 

Miss Langley asked Robertson to come to the front of the room 
to give his talk. The boys and girls in the seats snickered at the 
awkward boy and the alley cat. Their eyes were bright in anticipation 
of fun. Robertson put the rough box on Miss Langley’s desk and 
there were giggles at the ungainly object. He took his cat out of the 
box. The bow had come undone and hung pitifully wrinkled and 
streaked with dirt. He held the cat cradled in his arms and stood 
rigidly before the class. 

Frantically he thought of something to say. His face was scarlet 
stone. His throat worked tortuously. He pressed the cat to him. 

‘I love my cat,’ he blurted. 


— 


— 


But there was nothing more to say. He had said all he knew. The ‘ 


children snickered cruelly. 

‘I love my cat. My Ripper. We're friends.’ 

There was a hum of rising excitement in the room. Miss Langley 
raised her voice above the noise to bring the class to order. She en- 
couraged Robertson to go on: “That’s very good, Robertson. Perhaps 
you can tell us about the tricks he can do.’ 

Robertson’s eyes blurred. He was stiff from fear. He could see 
no-one; he heard only the high, tense voice urging him on. 

‘He can’t do tricks. He can only play. We play together.’ He 
rushed on in complete panic, speaking above the giggling and 


snickering of the class. ‘We play together in the long grass. In the | 
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long grass in the woods. He sails up in the air. Miles up. We roll 
in the grass and get all dizzy— 

‘You're all dizzy anyway, Brownly,’ someone called out. The class 
roared with laughter. Miss Langley, in a panic, tried to stop the 
madness and yet save Robertson’s respect. The boy went on in a 
flood, his face wild in fear, the class screaming with laughter. 

‘I love Ripper. You don’t love your pets like I love him! We eat 
together. We play together. I kiss him, and we even sleep to 
gether... 

He stopped, but it was too late. The class was rocking with 
hilarity. _It was impossible to hear any spoken word. Miss Langley 
could not stop them. 

‘I didn’t mean that; I didn’t mean that. I didn’t, I didn’t!’ Robert- 
son yelled but no-one heard. His face was a mask of horror, his 
eyes flashed seeking retreat. Miss Langley was at the front of the 
room. She tried to take his arm to lead him to his seat. He knocked 
her away, unaware that she was trying to help. Miss Langley fell 
into the desk, and Robertson raced down the aisle and out the door. 

He ran frantically from the school in the sharp autumn air. A 
small rain spit from the heavy sky. He ran to the path through 
the trees, to safety. The smell of decaying, soggy vegetation filled 
the late afternoon in the woods. Robertson threw himself down, 
panting, sobbing. The tears flowed in muddy streams down his 
dirty cheeks. He held the cat to his mouth, kissing it again and again. 
He cried into the fur, small choked sobs that barely rose past his 
throat. Gradually he quietened. The cat stirred in his arms. 
Occasional great sobs jerked the boy’s body as he lay in the rain, 
clasping the cat. 

Robertson did not hear the boys come up the path from the school. 
They stood a few feet away from him, watching for a moment, and 
then tossed small sticks and rocks at him. 

‘Hey, Robertson, what are you doing there? Kissing your cat?’ 
Robertson did not hear them, did not move. The cat sat up and 
stared. The boys threw more sticks, larger ones that landed with a 
thud on the ground. They played among themselves, tossing larger 
and larger sticks, looping them high in the air, seeing who could 
come closest to Robertson. The smallest boy threw a root directly 
at the prostrate form, with all his force. It struck Robertson on the 
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head. He looked quickly around and saw the boys. The cat scampered 
away, and sat on its haunches studying the newcomers. Robertson 
got to his knees dazedly and reached for the cat. Clutching Ripper 
to him he got to his feet and faced his attackers, wi iping his eyes 
on the sleeve of his shirt. 

‘Give us your cat, Robertson.’ The boys walked magnetically 
toward him, fanning out. ‘Give him to us. Give us your cat. ’ They 
spoke quietly, first one and then others so that the voices came from 
all directions to Robertson. They moved in slowly, closer and closer, 
undulating, crouched. 

‘Give him to us! Let us kiss him. Let us have your Ripper.’ 
Robertson said nothing. He stared at them as he would at creatures 
from another world. He stepped back; covered Ripper completely 
in his arms. 

‘That cat’s no good for you, Robertson. He’s no good for you. Give 
him to us. You shouldn't kiss cats, you know. You mustn’t sleep with 
a kitty, either. Kitty, kitty; here kitty; here kitty.’ 

Their taunting voices rose to a sing-song. They moved in more 
quickly, their bodies crouched like boxers’. ‘Come on, Robertson, 
come on!’ Robertson’s eyes moved rapidly from one boy to the next. 
There were too many. He could not cope with them in his mind. He 
only pressed the cat tighter and tighter to him. 

‘Come on, Robertson, give us that goddam cat!’ 

Suddenly they rushed at him and knocked him to the ground. 
They jumped on him, kicking him, hitting him with their clubs, 
smashing their fists into his face and body. Robertson could not 
fight. His arms locked around the cat; he could do nothing. They 
beat him, enjoying the thrill of pummelling the unprotected, de 
spised body. They tore the cat from him and ran down the path. 

Robertson lay unconscious and bleeding from the blows. He lay in 
the woods, his torn face pressed into the rain-wet humus. The woods 
were deathly silent. His light breath sighed into the earth. Slowly 
his body moved; he pushed himself to his knees, and gazed about 
vacantly. He looked for several moments, still on his hands and 
knees, and began to sob. He did not cry in fear or in wonder, for 
there was no fear; no wonder. His sobs softened into whimpers in 
the empty, silent, blackening woods. He crawled on his hands and 
knees like an animal, looking for somewhere to go. He held onto 
a tree for support, to raise himself to his feet. He lifted his head into 
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the rain, to the tree tops and the grey-black void of the sky. He 
recognized nothing: not the trees, not the sky, not even himself. He 
knew only his great loneness. 

The rain fell now in a torrent. Daylight was nearly gone. ‘Ripper? 
Ripper?’ he wailed faintly into the rain and dark. | 

‘Ripper, Ripper, you must be here, Ripper. Where are you? 

The only answer was the rattle of rain on dead leaves. 

Groping and stumbling among the trees, he came to the path. 
He fell, crying out for his cat. His clothes, his hands and face were 
smeared with mud. He pulled himself up and lurched down the 
path, a black shape in the gloom. 

‘Ripper, Ripper, where are you? Where are you?’ The high, weird 
cries were lost in the drumming rain. He staggered down the path, 
gaining momentum, his movements, loose, unco-ordinated, un- 
ooverned. He slipped in the mud and crashed into a thick tree at 
the edge of the path. He clung to the wet bark, wailing, and saw, 
barely outlined in the faint light, a dark shape at the foot of the 
tree: Ripper, dead. 

It was not hard to find him, for they knew he frequented the 
woods. He was sitting in the dark-pouring rain kissing his dead cat. 
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More on ‘Kerouac’s Sound’ 


The First Book of Beat 


In the beginning the Sax Man created the heaven and the earth, 

And the earth was without form—junked up with ‘old style fiction’ 
(Dickens, George Eliot, Hardy; Forster, Hemingway, Huxley; Carey, 
Fitzgerald, Greene), ‘where the story is easy to follow.’ 

And the wind of the Sax Man blew over the earth and lo it was 
not square. 

And the Sax Man said, Let there be light: and there was Ginsberg. 
And it was good. 

And the Sax Man made man in his own image, in his own like 
ness, and blew over him the divine wind, and man was cool. 


sciatintesmu 


And the Sax Man called unto man to dig that crazy wind, because | 


wind is life, the ‘pit and prune juice’ of life. And pit and prune 
juice are about as deep down as man can dig. 

And man dug. He partook of the pit and prune juice, the divine 
essence, the flesh and blood of the Sax Man. He partook. And life 
was holy. He partook. And life was holier. He partook—Holy, Holy, 
Holy Roller work that froth and gnash that molar dig that crazy 
knee cap jiggle dig that godly hipster’s wiggle dig that prune juice 
dig that sax wiggle jiggle prune juice sax EEEEEE Good Gulf Gas 

And life was holy. 

And the holiness poured over the earth, pouring down from the 
transverse colon, the descending colon, pouring rhythmically, ful 
somely, from the pit and prune juice of man’s body, ‘swinging in and 


out with the movement, spontaneous, true and from within, shame | 


less, exhibitionist, confessional.’ And it was Beat. 

And life was beauty. 

Communion was direct. No brain-made decisions. No brain. The 
word direct. ‘Multiplemeaning, complex-meaning, myth-making | 
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word—gone, man, gone. The simple, elemental word, ‘mounting the 
shadowy form of jazz,’ direct. 

‘Bop. The journey is now.’ 

And the Sax Man said unto man, Man, that’s how: wear your 
bop, your socks, your soul, your alimentary canal upon your sleeve. 
For outside is inside, inside is outside, surface is essence, spirit is 
wind. And the word is direct. 

And the Sax Man blew over Kerouac and filled him with the 
divine wind. Whereupon Kerouac begat Sal and begat Moriarty. 

And Kerouac said unto Sal, Shamble after Moriarty. 

And Sal said unto Kerouac, I don’t dig that, Kerouac. 

And Kerouac said, Shamble, son, shamble, because Moriarty is 
mad, because he is Beat because he is mad, because he is your 
brother. 

And Sal shambled. 

And a day came when he was sick with shambling. Whereupon 

Moriarty said, ‘Poor Sal, poor Sal, got sick. . . . Wish I could stay 
with you.’ 

And lo there was brotherhood. 

And the spirit of holiness and beauty and brotherhood blew over 
the earth. 

Blow, Sax Man, blow. Dig, beat man, dig. 

Rumblings of a sour stomach in a dry cella‘. 

Heroic eructation, celestial burp. 


Howl. 


Puivie Pinxus 


The Love Song of ]. Alfred Beatnik 


Let's go go go then, you and me 
When the night’s stretched out free 
As a cat—cool! 

Let's go, let’s go through streets 
With other Beats 

And swing—dig, I mean 

The stuttering streets 

The gone retreats 
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JACOB ZILBER ] 


Of swinging nights in a crazy pad, 

Smell of oysters—way out, Dad— } 
Streets that drive you to a crazy question. 

Dad, don’t ask, “What is it?’ 


Let’s cut out and make the visit. 


In the room the saxes blow, 


Swing, dig, go man go. } 


Dig that cat against the window-pane, 

I mean to say he’s with it, groans against that pane, 

Licks his tongue into the night, 

Cuts out, I mean, the bubbling brain, 

Slips on down the alley, makes this crazy leap, ) 
Curls once around a post and goes to sleep. 


I mean now’s the time 

For every Beat 

To roam the street 

And flip his heart out window-panes— 
Swing, Dad, flip, Dad, now’s the time 
To dig the life that’s cool and neat, 
Now’s the time for you and me, 

Tea for two and two for tea 

To unthink, Dad, the driving question 
Before the taking of a fix and tea. 


In the room the saxes blow 


Swing, dig, go man go. 


But no time, Dad 

To be a square 

To take the dare 

To ask the driving question— 
Have a ball with the universe, 
Now’s the time 

To beat the hearse. 


But Dad—I’ve dug them all, 


Evenings, mornings, afternoons, 
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Dug them all with swinging spoons, 

Summer winter spring then fall, 

Blow the saxes in a steamy room, 
And what can I assume? 


And Dad, I’ve dug those cats, dug them all, 
Cats that fix you with a syncopated phrase, 
And when I'm syncopated, swinging out in space, 
And when I'm spaced and having a ball, 
Then how could I, like—face 
Spitting out the goofballs of my days? 
I mean, like—what should I assume? 


Tell you, Dad—I'm like some ragged cause 


Digging the floors of crazy seas. 


Nah, I’m not Hamlet; 

To beat or not to beat— 
Don’t ask that question 
Whether it’s nobler in the 
Mind. 


Can’t grow old, can’t grow old, 
No one’s hung up on the road. 


Swing my way along the beach, 
Dig the hipsters singing, each to each. 


I got this feeling they'll sing to me. 


We'll go riding seaward on a wave 
Of kicks, riding on down to cool cellars of the sea 


To dig a grave 


Dig dug 
Ding Dong 
Sing Song 
Go 
Gone 
Jacos ZILBER 
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To the Editors 
THE TAMARACK REVIEW 


Unlike many contemporary critics, 
especially when they approach beat 
writing, Warren Tallman demon- 
strates in his article on Kerouac the 
virtues of positive involvement with 
a subject. Yet Mr Tallman is not 
blind to Kerouac’s limitations, al- 
though detractors often do seem blind 
to Kerouac’s talent. In fact, faced 
with beat writing, many of them tend 
to discard the Olympian manner and 
discursive method with which they 
approach established literature and 
indulge in emotional outbursts. Many 
of these outbursts, I have noticed, 
take the form of parody, an indication 
of what might be called negative 
involvement. 

Now it is certainly true that parody 
is at once the most easily appreciated 
and the least easily answered form of 
criticism. Like the moon, it appears to 
cast its own light. And even if we 
feel that it lacks life-giving warmth, 
we must admit that parody is much 
neater than real art, depending as 
it does on paraphrasing, on imitating 
a form created by another, and on 
rendering ridiculous another's feel- 
ings. It is also, of course, much easier 
to write a parody than to open the 
comfortably-established circuits of the 
mind to new experience. 

Yet the ability to open the mind 
is the first requisite of the artist and 
the main reason the critic can offer 
for his existence. That is why I 
would like to conclude by thanking 
the editors of Tamarack for publish- 


ing Mr Tallman’s article. 


ELLIOTT GOSE 
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DOUGLAS GRANT 


Life as a Picture 


I think the older way of doing these things was the best—if they 
chose to publish they printed their correspondence in all its original 
informality and length. ‘Dear ——, In my last I said frivolity pre 
dominated over high seriousness in the French character, but a long 
conversation I had this morning with the young Abbé de —— has 
brought me to revise my opinion somewhat’—from Paris, 1846. Yes, 
travellers should only try to describe their impressions of foreign parts 
in ‘letters from abroad’. They are then free to reconsider their 
judgements as their prejudices are modified and their experience is 
enlarged. But today it must be an article; the article is the last 
word. And the tedium of last words. Everywhere, last words; articles, 
everywhere. 

I am not writing an article. 1 am in the middle of a correspondence. 
And as you already know how I felt on the morning I landed in 
Holland, and how misleading my early impressions of the country 
were, I can take everything for granted. But I should like to return 
to those first letters for a moment. Not having copies by me I cannot 
remember if 1 mentioned that flowers were in the apartment when 
I arrived—the gifts of kind friends, and as such considered too 
conventional a greeting to be remarked on perhaps at the time. I can 
see now that they carried a significance greater than sentiment. They 
illustrated a remarkable trait in the Dutch character. The Hollanders 
could be justly named ‘the people of cut flowers’. Look out at the 
street today. On the corner opposite the man selling flowers has 
arranged all his wares along the sidewalk as a salute to the warm 
a and my eyes dazzle as I glance across at the pails of tulips 
and daffodils and hyacinths and irises—but the varieties and their 
colours seem endless. They are at this time of year, of course, all 
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grown under glass. And in the livingroom window of every house 
in the street flowers freshly bought from the man over the way, or 
from one of the many other vendors selling from curb or barrow or 
stall or from door to door, flaunt their brilliance as much for the 
delight of the stroller as for the satisfaction of the family within. 
And the families themselves, sitting behind their unscreened win- 
dows, are almost as much on show as their flowers. 

The last few delicious days of an unusually forward spring have 
transformed the corner opposite into a garden, but even a fortnight 
ago, when, as you will remember, a white mist flooded inland and 
froze in a thick crust on the trees, the florist himself squatting by 
a stove, could hardly be seen through the windows of his shed for 
the banked display. And the stalls in the market, stretching along 
the edge of the curdled waters of the canal, were in spite of the 
numbed air loaded with blooms. Flowers are sold throughout the 
year, and even the poorest buy a handful for half-price as the market 
closes, to stick in a jar on their sills. 

The Hollanders then, more than any other people, love cut 
flowers. And they have always loved them. The splendid flower- 
pieces of the seventeenth century, by van Huysum or another master, 
are unfaded evidence of their constancy. When the Hollander of 
the Golden Age raised his eyes from the vase before him he could 
see hanging on his walls flowers of all seasons copied to perfection 
in paint, and though the vase they stood in may have differed a 
little in shape from the one on his table, its crystal was as quick 
with reflected light. The Hollander of today can see these pictures 
in one of his many admirable museums and experience the same keen 
pleasure at little inconvenience or expense. And that they should 
always have enjoyed seeing flowers in paint is hardly surprising, for 
the flowers themselves and their imitations are in a very real sense 
the same thing. They are both art. A new variety of tulip is cult: 
vated with as much devotion and traditional skill as a picture is 
painted and is to be appreciated with the same aesthetic sense. The 
blank canvas of the squared fields I passed through yesterday in the 
neighbourhood of Sassenheim is primed to receive the colours of a 
howe weeks ahead. And in some fields the swart tips of the bulbs 
are pricking above the tousled straw, laid down to protect the earth 
from frost. 
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The sunlight yesterday was so diffused by the warm haze that 
ground and air faded indistinguishably together in the distance; 
and the activity of the two or three men working in the further fields, 
beyond where the angular pattern of ditches grew indistinct, seemed 
to be a response to the rhythm that fused the two elements. The 
labouring was absorbed into the landscape as the artist's labour 
itself finally becomes an appreciable quality in whatever he paints. 
The workers are artists. The landscape is handmade. No wonder 
the people love pictures and cut flowers. They have always lived 
in a scene they have themselves composed. Out of the raw materials 
they were given they have created by their own efforts and ingenuity 
a countryside in accordance with their character, and from the 
moment they open their eyes on it they are conditioned to accept 
as nature what elsewhere would be called art. 

The scale they have had to work to is comparatively that of a 
picture. The eye can take it all in. A broad foreground of flat fields, 
traversed but never broken by ditches or canals; a compact group 
of farm buildings within a shelter of trees; and behind those more 
fields, stretching back until they are brought up by a hedgerow or 
dyke. Anything a few feet above ground is sufficient to halt the 
decline into the distance. Or if there is no obstacle the rim of the 
close horizon itself can bring the uninterrupted view across country 
to a stop. Above the stationary fields the sky is always changing, 
shifting on a clear day the range of its tones or else manoeuvring 
in endless complexity its resources of cloud. And this continual 
interplay of light and shade is reflected below. A fold in the ground, 
the hatching of a ploughed field, the red walls of a farm, the bright 
streak of a canal—all are thrown into the sharpest relief by the subtle 
emphasis imposed from above. And as the square inches of a picture 
are multiplied imaginatively into as many square miles, this land- 
scape, which could not in terms of space be more confined, suggests 
distances a day’s journey could not cross. An hour's walk in fact 
would bring us to the farthest dyke. The landscape cheats us like a 
picture into believing that what we see offers plenty of room. 

There is hardly any room in Holland. The typical view I have 
described is becoming rare. When I saw the bulb fields yesterday 
I was on my way to Rijnsburg in search of Spinoza’s house—rather 
hard to find. In Spinoza’s time the village must have looked much 
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as it does now—a row of small gabled houses on either side of a slow 
canal, crossed by several narrow bridges; a quiet, pleasant, unpre. 
tentious place—but the house he lodged in was then in the fields, 
at the end of a lane a few minutes’ walk from the village. I suppose 
he must have been able to see from his window straight across the 
flat country to the walls and towers of Leiden, dominated by the 
massive shoulders of St Pieterskerk—a classic view; van Goyen’s 
painting of it is probably the best. He could have walked into 
Leiden through the fields in something over an hour. But today the 
house is hemmed in. The view towards Leiden has to be imagined. 
Rijnsburg runs one way into Katwijk and another into Oegstgeest, 
and Oegstgeest extends to Leiden, and Leiden in turn is hardly 
separated from den Haag, and den Haag edges up the coast to 
Katwijk. And where last year there was still open land, buildings 
are now going up. One day there will be no views, only reminiscences 
of them, stimulated by van Goyen’s or another seventeenth-century 
master’s vision, and attached arbitrarily to particular places, such as 
Spinoza’s house. 

Of course, the Hollanders have always lived as much in towns and 
villages as on the land—even though distance is relative, the places 
I have mentioned were never far apart—and they brought to their 
building the same flair for composition they showed in making their 
fields. The problem they had to face was, after all, in both under- 
takings the same—water. Rijnsburg is a modest example of their 
inbred skill. The two rows of houses, one on either bank of the 
canal and each fronting the water across a narrow street, are simple 


dwellings in sound but unremarkable taste, but the canal itself | 


draws them together as a unit like strung beads and the light re 
flected from its waters lends to brickwork or plasterwork an air of 
unexpected refinement. Were there no water Rijnsburg would be 
drab. The canal is essential in a country won from and depending 
upon the management of water, but it was also used here instinc- 
tively and economically to make an effect. 

Rijnsburg, and the innumerable other villages of the kind strad- 
dling canals and dykes throughout Holland, is a rudimentary illus 


tration of the basic design of the great towns. Amsterdam, Leiden, | 


Haarlem and Utrecht, and Delft and Gouda, too, and the other 


smaller places, are all built on canals—a complex of canals. Wherever 
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you walk in these towns you see or sense water. A broad canal, 
crossed by a regular succession of bridges, each completed as a perfect 
round by its image in the water, reflects, until it bends away and 
closes the vista, the bordering trees and the row of substantial 
houses on either hand. The houses, tall and proportionally narrow, 
are squeezed tightly together in the effort of staking their claim to 
a share of the waterfront. But they do not appear crowded, for the 
open air of the canal is before them, and their large glittering 
windows seem to introduce this freedom into the depths of the high 
rooms. The windows are always arranged in simple progression: 
three on the first floor, for instance, and two on the next, and two 
again perhaps, and lastly one, set in the frame of the gable, curved 
or pointed or stepped. The line of the gables against the sky is as 
irregular as the broken march of the clouds, but more important in 
the total design is its wavering reflection in the water, which seems 
to be intended to fit into the mirrored skyline of the houses opposite. 
The water, the sky, and the double row of houses are inextricably 
joined in a circular pattern, which continually and unobtrusively 
delights the eye. 

Take the water away and the whole becomes nothing. And every 
year canals are being filled in. They are inconvenient and insanitary. 
The cellars of the houses along their banks are too often flooded and 
as trafic increases roads are of more use than waterways through a 
town. And when a canal is filled in we have two rows of quaint 
houses distantly confronting each other across a blank open space. 
By themselves the houses, for all their fine brickwork and occasional 
decorative flourish of a carved doorway or a swag of stone fruits and 
flowers, are seldom impressive. They are from the outside, however 
splendid their interiors, only the simple dwellings of Rijnsburg built 
large. But viewed with the connivance of water and ah! the feeling 
for proportion, the sense of style. We may be driven back one day to 
the pictures by the seventeenth-century masters to know what a 
Dutch city was once like. 

I suppose that the spoiling of the cities as well as the countryside 
is the inevitable consequence of the people’s complete triumph over 
their environment. Modern power was the last resource they needed 
to keep the waters at bay. And their numbers have accrlerated in 
time to their material success. I have never been so conscious of 
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people. I often wonder what a Hollander does if he finds himself 
accidentally alone. But however much they themselves complain of 
the overcrowding they do not really mind; they have banded together 
so firmly in the past to resist nature that they still welcome each 
child as another hand, useful in the event of an emergency. 

Their solidarity is wonderful. I think I forgot to tell you of an 
incident that happened a week ago when I was in Amsterdam to 
hear the St John Passion. I caught the streetcar from the station to the 
Concertgebouw and climbed on with difficulty. I did not believe so 
many people could have got in. But instead of driving ahead with 
bell ringing past the later stops, the driver pulled up and more peopk, 
stout old women among them, were helped laughingly by those 
already aboard to squeeze in. And all the time the grinning conductor 
managed somehow with the help of his passengers to collect fares, 
Had this unbelievably happened in London it would have been 
an excuse for a strike. The streetcar was Holland in little. There 
is always room for another, and if there is not, make it; drain the 
Zuider Zee or link up the islands of Zeeland. 

I had these thoughts very much in mind as I studied the audience 
at the concert No-one would voluntarily go to the St John Passion 
unless he was prepared to give the music his attention, but the 
attention this audience showed was not individual but shared; and 
as they walked out in groups at the end they seemed to be going 
elsewhere only to unite yet again with a larger body and enjoy 
another communal pleasure. 

I know I wrote in an earlier letter that the Hollanders were not 
a handsome people, but at the time I was not yet rid of the conven- 
tion of good looks foisted on us by the glossies and the films and 
sedulously aped by the executive and his secretary alike. I suppose 
I should still call them a stolid people, if the adjective is not taken 
in its pejorative sense. The men are well set-up and decently dressed 
and though they could not as a rule be photographed to advertise 
the w hisky favoured by the man-about-town, they might very well 
be taken to illustrate the type of humanity that still finds it rewarding 
to accomplish successfully a decent job. At first I found it hard to 
distinguish the Dutch woman’s face for the absence of make-up. A 
little lipstick and powder is usually worn but generally the women 
rely on an open countenance, good features, and an admirable 
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carriage to make their effect. They may not seem to promise in this 
absence of disguise the Latin pleasures of magazine Jife, but they 
do proudly assert their independence of the servile role wished upon 
women elsewhere by the advertising agencies. I am inclined to rate 
the domestic virtues more highly since I have seen them so plea- 
santly expressed. 

But you know these faces. They are to be seen to the life in a 
Steen, a Maes, or a Terborch. They look out honestly at you from 
the canvas with a slight air of both pride and surprise at finding 
themselves dressed in such a luxury of stuffs. The Hollander of the 
Golden Age delighted as much in materials as he did in cut flowers. 
The play of light in the smooth folds of a silk, or on the insub- 
stantial motifs of a gauze, or among the pattern of a starched lace, 
gave him the same pleasure as the view from his window or the 
devised colours in his vase of flowers. And his pleasure in all three 
sprang from the same cause: the vista, fabrics, and flowers were all 
man-made. He must have these achievements in weaving and dyeing 
celebrated in paint, too, and hung in triumph on his walls. I think 
rather sadly that this is another occasion when we shall have to 
depend on the pictures to remind us of what once was Dutch taste. 
The materials in the shops today are the same as anywhere else; 
stout and pretty enough perhaps, but hardly of a luxuriousness to 
have tried the resources of a palette such as Terborch’s. Too many 
people—uniform standards: the curses laid on success. I suppose we 
can always shrug our shoulders, however, and bless the continuing 
wonder of cut flowers. 

I seem to have brought into this letter the names of several painters, 
but since life in Holland can be described in terms of a picture they 
lie ready to hand. But do you know, one name has constantly es- 
caped me—perhaps because his example might have contradicted 
much of what I have said. Could you guess at his identity from a 
description of one of his paintings? A powerful light falls mys- 
teriously from above into the obscurity of a high bare room, and 
behind the shaft, so that he can hardly been seen for its brightness, 
a man in coarse dark clothing is seated alone. There is no view 
either across fields or down a canal; no fine stuffs on display; not 
even a bunch of flowers in a bowl. Light and shade and naked 
walls, and a man, alone. The painter? Rembrandt, of course. 
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But this is the advantage of letters: you have grown used to me 
changing my mind. And I think something that happened to me 
today may help to explain the significance of Rembrandt's dweller 
in philosophic gloom to an understanding of Holland. But as I have 
not space on this sheet to scribble more than a ‘hail and farewell’, | 
shall have to postpone my discussion until next time. 
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HUGO McPHERSON 


An Important New Voice 


Adults tell stories as children play games with dolls; the common 
aim of both pursuits is to make some kind of human sense out of 
life’s contradictions and complexities. In 1959 these games—whether 
Kewpie doll or Kerouac—are more important than ever, for knowledge 
has grown so far beyond our capacity to know all the facts that 
we're down for the count of a ‘technological’ x.o. In such dizzying 
times, I think, we turn more and more to the permanent values of 
intuition and imagination, religion and art. Our deepest searchings 
take us beyond technicians and propagandists to prophets and myth- 
makers—to minds that see not only details but the underlying pattern, 
not only raw facts but the distilled meaning. 

For Canadians, this kind of vision has come principally from the 
great voices of our tradition, for we have not yet produced a single 
imagination of commanding stature in either religion or art. Never- 
theless we are coming closer and closer to achieving an identity, a 
vision, and a voice. In literature, Sheila Watson’s novella The Double 
Hook offers the latest and most unusual proof of this progress. 

Mrs Watson's story is set in the Cariboo country of British Colum- 
bia, but from the very beginning it plunges us into a timeless realm 
where the mysterious forces of nature and human passion play out 
their eternally recurring drama. The events are violent—a murder, 


a seduction, a whipping—but they unfold with the clear inevitability 
of an old ballad: 
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In the folds of the hills 


under Coyote’s eye 


iv 
the old lady, mother of William 
of James and of Greta 
lived James and Greta 
lived William and Ara his wife 
lived the Widow Wagner 


the Widow’s girl Lenchen 
the Widow’s oa 

lived Felix Prosper and Angel 
lived Theophil 

and Kip 


until one morning in July . . 


These are the characters: the action follows swiftly. In three 
brief paragraphs we learn that the hag-ridden bachelor James has 
at last asserted his authority and become ‘the supplanter’ which his 
name suggests. “The old lady’, his mother, lies dead at the top of 
the farmhouse stairs ‘in the vault of the bedloft’, and James and 
Greta are free of the sinister force which has held them since child- 
hood in a net of fear and sterility. 

The events that follow, detached from the images in which Mrs 
Watson clothes them, make a simple narrative. James, in response 
to the imperious demands of his nature, has seduced the Widow's 
girl Lenchen; but even now (with ‘the old lady’ lying stiff in death) 
he cannot acknowledge the beauty and glory of creative sexual love. 
The spectre of his mother haunts the countryside, and he sees her 
image reborn in the unyielding, love-starved figure of his sister Greta. 
In the desperation of his fear and guilt, he whips and blinds Kip, 
a footloose cowboy who has arranged his assignations with Lenchen. 
A final cut of the whip catches both his sister and his pregnant 
sweetheart. Then James flees the valley ‘to attach himself to another 
life which moved at a different rhythm’. 

But in contrast to the narrow austerity of his native valley, James 
finds the rhythm of the market village to which he escapes shoddy 
and mechanical. He had feared his mother’s mania for fishing—her 
jealous guardianship of the freshwater pools; but the village brothel 
to which he goes smells of ‘mud and dead fish’; his only bait there 
is money; and the dusky madam, ironically named Felicia, offers him 
‘a mess of pickled fish’. In this atmosphere of lust and deceit he 
suddenly understands that he must return to the innocent Lenchen 
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and ‘the child who would wear his face’. If his love for the Widow's 
daughter has been a source of fear, it is equally a source of radiance 
and glory. And in loving, the fear and the glory are inseparable: 
‘when you fish for the glory you catch the darkness too’. This is the 
Double Hook. 

If this were all that Mrs Watson offered, we might dismiss her 
bock as a familiar ‘adult’ Western. She brings to her subject, 
however, an intensity of style and an allusiveness of idea that 
sound resonantly along the corridor of our literary experience. We 
witness the story rather than identify ourselves with its characters, 
but the style lends events a striking immediacy: in James's valley 
‘the earth fell away in hills and clefts as if it had been dropped 
carelessly wrinkled on the bare floor of the world’; in time of 
drought ‘there are men have seen their whole place fade like a 
cheap shirt’; James, returning to the valley, ‘held memory like a 
knife in his hand. But he clasped it shut and rode on.’ At the same 
time, the style kindles diverse echoes from the Book of Job, the New 
Testament, Anglo-Saxon poetry, The Waste Land, and Faulkner's 
As 1 Lay Dying. This is much more than the record of James Potter's 
private ordeal: it is a story about Mankind. 

Seen in this light, the action takes on new perspective. Its pre- 
siding fgure now is Coyote, the Indian deity who haunts the valley 
and who, with infinite patience and cunning, subdues all things: 


‘In my mouth is the east wind. 
Those who cling to the rocks I will bring down 
I will set my paw on the eagle’s nest. 


‘In my fear is peace,’ cries Coyote in a voice of thunder. By com- 
parison with this power, James's tyrannical mother is a minor deity. 
She is like Dictynna, the goddess of nets—a personification of the 
cold and implacable Diana. Her image is finally destroyed when the 
spinster sister, Greta, robed in a vine-netted housecoat, burns her- 
self and her mother’s corpse in the pyre of the Potter farmhouse. In 
the same way, Felix and Angel Prosper, the neighbours who have 
ignored Coyote and the jealous old fisherwoman equally, appear as 
almost mythical personages. Angel has deserted her imperturbably 
hedonistic husband—‘She had walked across the yard like a mink 
trailing her young behind her’—for the arid embraces of Theophil, 
the man of narrow dogmas. But the crisis produced by the birth of 
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James’s and Lenchen’s son brings Angel back to her ‘natural’ mate. 
The travail of birth and of love gives them a new consciousness of 
pain and glory—of the Double Hook. 

This brings us to Kip, and to the major difficulty with Mrs 
Watson’s novel. Coyote calls this cowboy ‘My servant Kip’. But Kip 
is not really malign: if anything he reminds us of Pan, a fertility 
figure, or of the pandering young gallant of folklore. Kip knows 
everybody's business, and it is he who finally goads James Potter 
into positive action. What we cannot accept, either as fact or as 
symbol, is the barbarity of James’s blinding of this vagrant. In the 
picaresque tradition of Gil Blas, Kip is a slippery fellow, but his 
punishment does not fit the crime. He even defends James's violence 
—'‘I had it coming. . . . I kept at him like a dog till he beat around 
the way a porcupine beats with his tail’—but this explanation does 
not assuage our sense of loss. The sly and knowing cowboy, like 
Coyote and ‘the old lady’, is a timeless figure; he will always be 
around, prodding the world’s James Potters into self-discovery, 

The foregoing, I hope, suggests some of the richness of this ac- 
complished first novel. It is not any easy work. The reader who 
hopes at the first cast to land a trout, filleted-boned-and-ready-for-the 
table, will be disappointed. At moments, indeed, the pool of Mrs 
Watson’s art is murky or ruffled by disconcerting eddies: we are not 
satisfied with Kip’s fate, and we feel that James's illumination in the 
market village is not sharply realized. But these, in the face of Mrs 
Watson’s broader achievement, are minor cavils. She is a writer of 
genuine power and insight—an important new voice in our literature. 


Sheila Watson. Tue Dousre Hook. McClelland & Stewart. 
128 pp. Paperback, $1.95; cloth, $3.95. 


We should like to draw to the attention of our 
readers a new book by one of our editors. 


THE ST LAWRENCE, a narrative history of 


the river by William Toye, was published by 
the Oxford University Press in June. 
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yACK LUDWIG 
lames Joyce 


‘When one reads these strange pages of one long gone one feels that 
one is at one with one who once . 


ULYSSES 


If Michelangelo had been our contemporary somebody would be 
gathering the chips of marble that were knocked off his statues. 
Scholarship and collectorship thrive in this our world. First drafts, 
seconds, ninths, excised passages, lapses of taste, solipsisms, drivel, 
juvenile cant, banality, everything is caught up in a miner's pan 
that can’t afford the risk of washing its ore. A few years ago I met 
a professor with a great collection of autographs, holographs, manu- 
scripts, calling cards, letters by Shaw, Proust, Eliot, Flaubert, and 
yet another writer he'd never read, James Joyce. Furtively, like a 
seller of feelthy postcards, he ushered me into a room, pulled out a 
folder which, he said, contained three unpublished letters of Joyce 
to a young French poet: all three letters were on one theme: I hope 
I don’t destroy the market value of these letters by quoting from 
one (translated from what the professor says was Joyce's impeccable 


French): 


My dear young French poet [it went] 


Your father I hear is in the plumbing business. I am having 
a devil of a time with my water closet. W ed kindly ask him 
if he could get me replacement fixtures at a reduced cost. 


Yours, 
JAMES JOYCE 

Much of the material in Joyce’s The Critical Writings is as useful 
as this to our understanding of Joyce as an artist. But we should be 
grateful to Mr Ellman and Mr Mason for making James Joyce's 
bibliography not only complete, but credible: like a true man of 
literature, Joyce too will have his own The Critical Writings of, an 
entry more significant, in some circles, than mere fiction, poetry, and 
drama. 

The book contains no new gems: what we didn’t have before we 
might quite conceivably have lived without. The editors, partly to 
help the reader, partly to justify the book, beef up certain passages 
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with significant and often crucial references to Joyce’s major works, 
Once past the hoaked-up title—for this is not a book of critical 
writings in the sense that Eliot's Essays is—and once resigned to the 
fact that much foolishness has to be read before a significant passage 
occurs, the reader does find something of value in this collection of 
essays, reviews, lectures, squawks, bleats, letters, squibs. No single 
item illuminates Joyce, but the book as a whole reveals a great deal: 
how certain subjects, themes, ideas, feelings, familiar to readers of 
Joyce’s major works, were constantly considered, mulled over, 
developed. 

At sixteen or seventeen, in an essay titled “The Study of Lan. 
guages’, Joyce was already committed to etymology as a significant 
recorder of cultural meaning and change: ‘in the history of words 
there is much that indicates the history of men. . . . Sometimes the 
advent of an overcoming power may be attested by the crippling 
diction, or the complete disuse of the original tongue, save in solitary, 
dear phrases, spontaneous in grief or gladness’ (p. 28). Later he 
conned Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary hours on end: years later, 
to compensate for the handicap of being Irish and having to write 
in English, he invented a language which only he could define, a 
Joycean language to replace the English he felt wasn’t rightly his, 
and which, in any event, had lost both its denotative and conno 
tative power to journalists, ad-men, pitchmen of salvation. 

Early too was the appearance of Joyce’s pantheon filled with people 
like Aristotle, Aquinas, Dante, Duns Scotus, Rabelais, Shakespeare, 
Swift, Defoe, Blake, and Joyce’s great hero, Ibsen. The pantheon 
was European, not Irish; his heroes were largely men of intellect and 
passion, not often ideologues. Blake and Ibsen looked large because 
they, like Joyce, could not subscribe to any Act of Uniformity 
religious, social, artistic. 

Joyce, like Conrad, wanted to render the highest kind of justice 
to the visible world; like Conrad he ultimately found the notion of 
the supernatural superfluous in a world which contained the great 
miracle of human life itself; like Conrad again he believed in the 
imagination as an eye, a compassionate searching eye which refused 
to ignore the heroic in unheroic places, which gave to human destiny 
a dignity and elevation even in its degradation, its demoralization, its 
defeat. Joyce celebrated what the modern world ignored, lamented 
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what it praised: his hero in Ulysses is comical, but a man of love, 
gentle, open, walking through the world cuckolded, despised, 
mocked, reviled by pub-crawlers, bums, nationalistic brutes, medical 
students, and yet not denied his significance, his humanity, his 
uncomical parallel to the hero whose name gives the book its title. 
Joyce’s interest in myth can be found in The Critical Writings. It 
has to be understood. On one level Leopold Bloom is absurd as 
Ulysses—no civilization depends on Bloom’s destiny, nothing that he 
does during his day can have much effect on anybody else. But 
Bloom would be totally absurd only if he were to occur in the Greek 
world of Ulysses: the Trish world of Ulysses is quite another matter: 
Bloom in this world, allowing for its possibilities, is Ulysses. The 
‘mock’ in Joyce’s art does not cancel out Bloom’s ‘heroic’. Joyce's 
interest in myth was dictated by his conception of human destiny 
as something significant at all times: man’s possibility was captured 
by archetypes of character and situation: at eighteen Joyce struggled 
0 stinguish what was historical, and passing, from what was 
ahistorical, and crucial. 


Human society is the embodiment of changeless laws which the 
whimsicalities and circumstances of men and women involve and 
overwrap. . . . Drama has to do with the underlying laws first, in all 
their nakedness and divine severity, and only secondarily with the 
motley agents who bear them out. (p. 40) 


Myths are dramatic epiphanies of these changeless laws: a writer 
with a compassionate searching eye will find a Ulysses in Dublin. 
Mankind, to such an eye as Joyce’s, could never be done for. 

The book has other voices—Joyce’s bitterness at Ireland's treatment 
of its artists and prophets and leaders. He calls Ireland ‘a country 
destined by God to be the everlasting caricature of the serious world’ 
(p. 168), laments the ‘flight of the wild geese’, Ireland’s men of 
talent and passion, to America, adding: ‘The old men, the corrupt, 
the children, and the poor stay at home, where the double yoke [the 
English and the Church] wears another groove in the tamed neck; 
and around the death bed where the poor, anaemic, almost lifeless, 
body lies in agony, the rulers give orders, and the priests administer 
last rites’ (p. 172). He praises Mangan, pities him, empathizes with 
him. Ireland has not treated either of them well; each has had to 
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turn away from ideology and, to be true to men, renounce abstraction, 
dogma, cant. 

What emerges, then, from this—you should excuse the crotchety 
expression—uneven book is a sense of Joyce as a young boy, a young 
man, a growing, maturing, inventive writer not much at home in the 
institutional world, but firmly committed to man’s drama, his myths, 
his heroic walk through this unheroic world. 


James Joyce. THe Critica, Wririncs. Edited by Ellsworth Mason 
and Richard Ellman. Macmillan (Viking). 288 pp. $5.75. 


JOAN IRWIN 
Come into the Cloudbank, Maud 


For those carefree readers unfamiliar with the eight exercises in 
academic ambiguity published under the title Explorations, I quote 
this declaration which prefaced the early editions of the magazine: 


Explorations is designed, not as a reference journal that embalms 
truth for posterity, but as a publication that explores and searches 
and questions. We envisage a series that will cut across the humanities 
and social sciences by treating them as a continuum. We believe that 
anthropology and communications are approaches, not bodies of data, 
and that within each the four winds of the humanities, the physical, 
the biological and the social sciences intermingle to form a science 
of man. 


- 


Explorations was first published in December 1953 by a group of | 


professors at the University of Toronto. The passage of time reduced 
the editorial board to two—Professors E. S. Carpenter and Marshall 
McLuhan—and the reader to a state of melancholia bordering on 
dementia. The appearance of Issue 8 in the autumn of 1957 gave 
ample proof, if any was required, that despite the best efforts of 
‘the four winds’ Explorations remained fogbound in_base-camp. 
Issue 9 was recently published in book form—Eskimo by E. S. 
Carpenter—and it seems to me unfortunate that it should be linked 
so intimately to the series, for in spite of the obvious relationship it 
is almost entirely comprehensible, which is considerably more than 
can be said of Explorations. 
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Eskimo is a collection of arctic impressions, verbal and visual, and 
it is a beautiful book. The contributors, anthropologist Carpenter 
and painter Frederick Varley, are both well acquainted with the 
arctic and its people. The Varley sketches and paintings are mar- 
vellously evocative of the desolate vastness of the country and of 
the stoic yet vital quality of its inhabitants. Professor Carpenter is 
more concerned with the Eskimo in relation to his environment than 
with the man and the country themselves. His essays are brief, 
loosely related discussions of Eskimo space concepts as revealed in 
art, orientation, retention of image, and many other aspects of Eskimo 
life. Professor Carpenter illustrates his points with anecdotes from 
his sojourns among the Eskimo, a people he obviously loves and 
respects, whose language he speaks and with whom he has lived 
for long periods. The rapport seems complete but the scientist over- 
comes the man and the clinical approach prevails. Those who have 
heard Ted Carpenter talk about the Eskimo will miss his characteris- 
tic warmth and animation, though perhaps their absence is inten- 
tional. The book also contains photographs of Eskimo art from the 
collection of the late Robert Flaherty, whose film ‘Nanook of the 
North’ is a permanent tribute to the Eskimo people. In spite of its 
sometimes esoteric and confining attitude to the Eskimo himself, 
Eskimo is an addition to art and anthropology of which Canadians 
may justly be proud. 

The possibility of pride in Explorations is rather more remote. 
Issues 1 to 8 are sub-titled ‘Studies in Culture and Communication’ 
and the reader wonders almost immediately, communication with 
whom? It seems reasonable to assume, since it covers a fairly wide 
range of subjects, that Explorations is not intended as an academic 
journal for perusal by experts only. If, however, it is intended for 
the intelligent general reader something has gone wrong. Is it 
possible that the editors in their preoccupation with communication 
as a field of study have overlooked the intrinsic meaning of the word? 
I fear it is all too possible. Here, for instance, is the third paragraph 
of an article in the first issue, ‘Communication by Means of Gongs’: 


This ‘Speech tone’ is the resultant of the action of the essential tones 
or ‘tonemes’ recorded and vocal variations imposed upon the essential 
tones according to the emotional colour given to his language by the 
speaker, to the position of the linguistic elements in the group as a 
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whole, to the form—interrogatory, declamatory or otherwise— being 

used, and so on. 

There may be a place for this sort of thing but not, surely, in q 
publication devoted to communication. This obscurity of expression 
is characteristic of Explorations and conveys, to me at least, an over. 
whelming sense of confusion on the part of the author, as if he had 
written his article in the first gloriously incoherent flush of en. 
thusiasm before his impressions had been thoughtfully sifted and 
sorted. 

I cannot believe that the editors of Explorations actually despise 
clarity, but I have been persuaded after eight issues that they do not 
value it highly. Regrettably so, since the fundamental aim of the 
magazine, as I understand it, is eminently worthy. | do not dispute 
for a moment the virtue of exploring, searching, and questioning, and 
if Explorations has goaded any reader out of his smug snuggery 
for a daring foray beyond the garden wall its goal has been achieved, 
But a goad isn’t much use if no-one feels the prick and this requires 
a point of contact. Scholarship and enthusiasm are no substitutes for 
communication, and herein lies the failure of Explorations. It js 
significant that although some of the most illustrious thinkers in 
Canadian and American universities are among the contributors, 
the articles by informed laymen are generally more lucid both in 
organization and in presentation. Here, for example, is the opening 
sentence of an article by a professor of English, entitled rather 
prophetically ‘Culture without Literacy’: 


The ordinary desire of everybody to have everybody else think alike 


with himself has some explosive implications today. 


It is a truism that the most knowledgeable are not always the most | 


effective communicators of knowledge or of the desire for knowledge 


— 


but it is vitally important that they should be. The time is long | 
past for honourable compromise between those engaged in the search } 


for knowledge and those trained to capture the imagination of the 


layman. There is a strong tendency on the part of educators to | 


regard with distaste any effort to disturb the academic status quo 
ind the ‘required reading’ lists. Understandably so, since the minis 
trations of misguided or antagonistic editors and tv producers have 
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sometimes led to such paralysing over-simplification and misleading 
razzmatazz that many potential communicators from the campus 
have crept back to their ivory towers and pulled the stairs up behind 
them. Magazine editors, television producers, and their counterparts 
in other media must conquer the reluctant prove-you’re-smarter-than- 
lam reverence which seems to grip them in the presence of the 
learned. So too must the pedagogue descend from his lofty, doc- 
trinaire position to the realization that in spite of, or perhaps because 
of, his experience in the lecture-hall he still has something to learn 
about communicating. The achievement of simple clarity, like any 
other exacting technique, is not as easy as it looks. 

We are subjected incessantly these days to the cant of professional 
misleaders, purveyors of jargon and gee-whizz, of pap for the public. 
The thinking public (and there is ample evidence of its existence) 
doesn’t like mush and doesn’t understand gobbledygook. Why 
should it when both are an insult to intelligence? I do not wish to 
imply that Explorations has been intentionally misleading, but I do 
think it has been damaging to intellectual curiosity. Who could 
maintain enthusiasm, or even interest, when exploring, searching, 
and questioning were presented as laborious struggles toward re- 
condite knowledge? 

It is more than simply desirable, it is imperative that thinkers and 
educators make a convincing case for curiosity and clear thought, for 
broad horizons of awareness, for knowledge and the desire for 
knowledge. That it can be done is indisputable; that it is a difficult 
task is also beyond question. There are already a few who are able 
to capture the imagination and stimulate the mind, who can, in 
any medium, galvanize their audience into furious mental activity. 
The editors of Explorations are not yet among them; their convictions 
are obscured by ambiguity, their excitement by clouds of pedantic 
verbosity. Explorations might have led us into fresh fields and new 


perspectives; instead we've had a ramble up the garden path, and on 
a foggy day at that. 


E. S. Carpenter and Frederick Varley. Eskimo. University of Toronto 
Press. 64 pp. $4.95. This volume comprises the ninth and last 


issue of Explorations. 
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KILDARE DOBBS 
Auks in the Belfry 


Since Bernard Shaw noticed ‘the modest cough of the minor poet’, 
even minimus poets, for fear of giving themselves away, have sworn 
off coughing and modesty. That is why it’s so refreshing to be able 
to review at once two poets who appear uninterested in the question 
whether they are major or minor—they just get on with the poetry, 
John Betjeman (Collected Poems) and George Johnston (The 
Cruising Auk) are light poets—they charm and touch rather than 
compel and move, but they are real poets for all that, as individual 
and improbable as beasts in a book of armorial bearings. 

John Betjeman is the first poet since Kipling to speak for large 
numbers of his countrymen. The sale of his collected poems 
(40,000 in the first three months after publication) is said to be the 
biggest for any book of verse since Byron's Childe Harold. All sorts 
of Englishmen enjoy his work. Sir Gerald Kelly, former President 
of the Royal Academy, observing that ‘genius is rum stuff’, referred 
to an earlier collection as a ‘damned nice little book’. The Introduc- 
tion to the Collected Poems is appreciatively written by the poetical 
peer Lord Birkenhead, and most English reviewers have received 
the book with enthusiasm. 

I suppose it’s the nostalgia of Betjeman that gets the English. His 
mind is like an English suburban Sunday, full of bells and railway 
branch-lines and laurel bushes, asphalt and lawnmowers, tractarian 
pieties and comfortable sorrow for sins, beefy tennis girls, and hints 
of Sunday perversion in the News of the World manner—one of the 
poems is about Oscar Wilde’s arrest and in another there is a side 
long glance at the ‘fair choristers of King’s’. With hymn-tunes and 
drawing-room songs running in his head he weds the tritest of ‘tradi- 
tional’ metres to bizarre and unconventional subjects. He is extra- 
ordinarily accomplished and seems able to say in his verse almost 
anything he wants to, having worked out a manner that answers 
completely to his temperament. 

There used to be a society at Oxford for the object of worshipping 
the Albert Memorial, that monstrous bit of Victorian architectural 
doodling—matched in this country only by the nightmarish interior 
of the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Montreal. Betjeman might 
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well have been among the worshippers. He likes that sort of thing 
—he likes the architecture of people like Butterfield, gothic fantasies 
in particoloured brick, jazzed up inside with encaustic tiles. He likes 
queer things and he likes them the way they used to be when he 
was a boy. He can forgive decay, but not change. So he likes Ire- 
land, where he spent part of the war as press attaché to the British 
Representative. 

In metres derived from Irish song and poetry he catches quite 
remarkably the spirit of the place, its quiet townlands, bankrupt 
landlords, ruined abbeys where: 

. in pinnacled protection 
One extinguished family waits 
A Church of Ireland resurrection 
By the broken, rusty gates. 


And he likes country hotels in the English Lake District: 
Spirit of Grasmere, bells of Ambleside, 


Sing you and ring you, water bells, for me; 
You water-colour waterfalls may froth. 
Long hiking holidays will yet provide 
Long stony lanes and back at six to tea 


And Heinz’s ketchup on the tablecloth. 


The last line here is not meant to be a shock of bathos, as it would 
be in T. S. Eliot. It is a vivid and true detail that gives solidity to the 
whole stanza. 

Perhaps the queerest thing that Betjeman likes are his girls. For 
example, there’s Pam: 


Pam, I adore you, Pam, you great big mountainous sports girl, 
Whizzing them over the net, full of the strength of five: 


There's Myfanwy, ‘Ringleader, tom-boy, and chum to the weak’: 


Were you a prefect and head of your dormit’ry? 
Were you a hockey girl, tennis or gym? 

Who was your favourite? Who had a crush on you? 
Which were the baths where they taught you to swim? 


He imagines the lust of an old man, dreaming of the ‘tennis-playing, 
biking girl’: 
At sundown on my tricycle 
I tour the Borough’s edge, 
And icy as an icicle 
See bicycle by bicycle 


Stacked waiting in the hedge. 
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Betjeman may have heard in Ireland the pronouncement by a 
certain priest, much troubled at the sight of so many male and 
female bicycles lying together in lanes and boreens: “The bicycle, 
though not sinful in itself, may yet be the instrument of sin.’ 

In ‘A subaltern’s Love-song’ he celebrates Miss Joan Hunter 
Dunn: 


On the floor of her bedroom lie blazer and shorts 

And the cream-coloured walls are be-trophied with sports 
And westering, questioning settles the sun 

On your low-leaded window, Miss Joan Hunter Dunn. 


And then there is his love in “The Licorice Fields at Pontrefact’: 


Red hair she had and golden skin, 
Her sulky lips were shaped for sin, 
Her sturdy legs were flannel slack’d, 
The strongest legs in Pontrefact. 


They are all summed up in a despairing poem on ‘The Olympic 
Girl’ where the poet imagines he is her tennis-racket, and acknowl- 
edges that she cares nothing for him, ‘For I am bald and old and 
green. 

His other great passion, equally sincere, and perhaps just as 
perverse, is for the Church of England and all its works and ways. 
I can’t think of anyone before him who has caught so precisely that 
‘dry smell of damp rot, the hassocky smell’ of neglected churches, 
or the atmosphere of thick red baize, warbling vox humana, varnished 
pitch-pine, garish stained glass of more prosperous ones. Yet though 
he clings firmly to the more uncomfortable Christian doctrines- 
the Fall, Original Sin, and so forth—he seems to cherish them rather 
as the antitheses of all the modern horrors of a ‘bright hygienic hell 
than for their own sakes. He holds them with the same sad satisfac- 
tion as T. S. Eliot does, or did. My point is, 1 suppose, that Betjeman 
is not a religious poet—though of course he is a churchy one. He 
wears religion to cover his nakedness, and certainly, in its odd way, 
the garb suits him. 

Lead Birkenhead says that he is not a ‘funny poet’ but I confess 
I find him so—very funny indeed—and I think he falls flat when he 
tries not to be funny. His ‘serious’ poems remind one of Oscar Wilde's 
‘Ballad of Reading Gaol’—there is clearly strong and genuine per 
sonal experience behind them, and still, they do not quite ring true. 


But such lapses are rare and on nearly every one of the 279 pages | 
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of this delightful collection, pleasantly got up to look rather like a 
hymn- -book, there is something to read out loud and remember 
and return to with a sense of coming home. 


George Johnston is another funny and companionable poet, and his 
Auk manages, very gracefully for so odd a bird, to maintain a 
cruising altitude which is well above the trees. George Johnston’s 
world is inhabited by persons who breathe no other air but the poet's. 
Mrs Beleek, Mr Murple, Mrs McGonigle, Edward, Joad and Dr Gay, 
and one must not forget Mrs Balls—all such aunts and lovers are 
Johnston’s, and Johnston’s alone, his ‘queens of air’, his ‘dolls’, and 
(hurray!) his immortality. And what about Bridget? 

Something enormous is bulging in Bridget— 

A milkman, a postman, a sugar-stick, a -T 
get. 


An old maid, a bad maid, a doughhead, a fi 
Multiple sweet Bridget, what will she drop? 


Yet this mood of playful fantasy is by no means all this poet is 
capable of; he can cast also a Walter de la Mare-ish enchantment: 


Those of us who love the moon 
And pause to look at her 

Turn our protected souls too soon 
Out of her naked air. 


Yet up she comes across the sky 
Lenticular and still 

Putting the secret darkness by 
On floor and window sill. 


How does she look on us who now 
Leave her explicit light 

Turning, with angel-guarded brow 
Each to his private night? 

The poet's eye is often turned skyward like this, not to watch a 
comet when that breaks out, but to look at the moon, or a wee jet 
plane, or a cruising auk—such things as any eye might see if only 
it were a poet’s eye. Johnston imagines himself flying with the birds: 

Me too! I would like to fly 

Somewhere else beneath the sky, 

Happy though my choice may be 

Empty tree for empty tree. 
It's like the curse which was put on Sweeny in the ancient Irish 
poem and yet it seems a blessing. There may be an archetype here, 
so for the people who like that sort of thing I may as well explain 
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the allusion. Sweeny was the choleric King of Dal Araidhe who 
was so enraged by the clacking of St Ronan’s matin-bell that he 
hurled the holy man’s light-lined psalter into the lake, and would 
have hurled the saint himself after it but for the fact Cevil destiny!) 
that he was called at that moment to fight the battle of Magh Rath. 
An otter returned the book to the cleric, its beauteous lette ering 
miraculously unblemished, and all would have been well had not 
the angry king later in the day stuck a spear in the saint and, which 
was worse, broke his bell. Ronan then delivered himself of his 
anathema in melodious stanzas, one of which has been rendered 
by Flann O’Brien (also called Myles na gCopaleen, but whose real 


name is Brian O’Nolan) as follows: 


The holy bell that thou hast outraged 
will banish thee to branches, 

it will put thee on a par with fowls— 
the saint-bell of saints with sainty-saints. 


The rest of the ancient poem is taken up with an account of Sweeny’s 
lamentations and cheerless flights throughout the length and breadth 
of Erin. I have often sisaidvenl whether T. S. Eliot’s Sweeney among 
the nightingales is any relation. George Johnston's Cruising Auk 
clearly is—but what holy bell in what Canadian belfry can this 
blameless professor of English have outraged? 

I have said something about the Englishness of John Betjeman, 
and I suppose I should comment on the Canadianness of Johnston. 
Mr Murple, to begin with, is obviously a United Empire Loyalist— 
Murple being a portmanteau word compounded of ‘purple’ (imperial 
purple) and ‘maple’ Cour emblem dear)—and as Ontario people 
always speak through clenched teeth, the two words sound the same 
anyway—and it is appropriate that he should call on his mother 
‘Bringing a bottle of gin for Mother’s Day’. Then a lot of his 
creatures have names that begin with ‘Mc’—good old Scotch or 
Ulster stock such as are found only in Upper Canada. But seriously, 
the whole feel of these poems is Canadian—their quietness, their 
sense of being the work of a private person, of someone who leaves 
government and all sorts of bossiness to other people, who notes 
gratefully: 


The violent obedient ones 
Guarding my family with guns. 
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One more thing I must note and that is the evidence of revision 
since some of these poems were published in magazines. ‘Queens and 
Duchesses’ is a piece I have been fond of ever since it was published 
in this magazine, so naturally I turned it up at once. I am saddened 
to find that my favourite stanza has been revised out of existence: 

Queens, queens, a little bit lighter 

They go than we of the town, 

And jewelled duchesses grander and brighter 

When they step down, step down. 
That was pretty good stuff—why was it killed? I hope not for the 
typographer (surely not!) who has done, as William Toye always 
seems to do, a splendidly appropriate job, with a lovely red cover 
decorated with aunts by Louis de Niverville. 1 have barely sketched 
the delights of these two books of verse, which I hope a lot of readers 
will discover for themselves. Of Betjeman it is no less true than of 
Johnston that however much one describes his book there is some- 
thing that remains unique and indescribable—his why and how are 
him. 
John Betjeman. Cottectrep Poems. Musson Book Company (John 

Murray). 280 pp. $3.50. 


George Johnston. THe Crursinc Aux. Oxford University Press. 72 
pp: $2.50. 


THE SEARCH. C. P. Snow. Mac- 
millan. 352 pp. $3.00. 


C. P. Snow’s first novel, published 
in 1934, is now reissued with a 
modest preface by the author, repre- 
senting it as ‘a false start’. Perhaps he 
means that a single self-contained 
novel proved to be too limiting a 
form for him. He surely cannot mean 
that this book is a failure; it is so 
evidently not. Nor can he mean that 
it pointed to paths he was not des- 
tined to follow, for the astonishing 
thing that strikes the reader at once 
is that the Snow of yesteryear was 
precisely the Snow of today. Where 
he is now masterly, so he was twenty- 


five years ago; where he stumbled 
then, he is still barking his shins. 

It is a novel of science, more 
directly so than The New Men; its 
success in conveying to the scientific- 
ally illiterate the fife, the motives, 
and the excitements of the researcher 
is, I should say, total. Also, and most 
interestingly, it explains the dissatis- 
faction with science and the scientific 
form of truth that has led Sir Charles 
Snow into the pursuit of the humane 
truths of the novelist. 

As in the Strangers and Brothers 
novels, the parts concerned with men 
in their working lives and in the 
struggle for power are brilliantly alive; 
the situations involving personal, 
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sexual, domestic relations are well 
conceived, perceptively and lengthily 
analysed, and weakened by scenes of 
stilted dialogue that panes as if the 
actors had an excellent readin 
knowledge of English but little “a 
practice. Indeed, a scene in which 
a German colleague tells his personal 
troubles to the narrator sounds almost 
like self-parody. But this is a fine 
piece of work, and the best possible 
introduction to C. P. Snow. 

I.M.O. 


A PAINTER’S COUNTRY. A. Y. 
Jackson. Clarke, Irwin. 170 pp., il- 
lustrated. $5.00. 


A Painter's Country is doubly wel- 
come, because it is the autobiography 
of an honoured and important painter 
who was a rebel before it was the 
fashion to rebel, and because it fills 
in the record of the Group of Seven 
with a number of illuminating and 
amusing details. Their long struggle 
for acceptance and a share of _™ 
Canadian market is part of our lore 
by now, and Jackson documents it 
interestingly and at some length, but 
he conveys less of the loneliness, dis- 
couragement, and hardships which 
they certainly endured than the 
cheerful enthusiasm which sustained 
them—precisely the enthusiasm which 
is most characteristic of their painting. 
Possibly others in the Group mw 
write of those years with more as- 
perity, and re-examine the work more 
searchingly than Jackson does, but 
these reminiscences are both enjoy- 
able and valuable for what they tell 
us of those times and for what they 
evoke of the Group’s pioneer spirit. 
We are fortunate that this account— 
however fragmentary—has found its 
way, at last, into print, and there 
ought to be books by Lismer and 
Harris and Varley, for instance, to 
place beside it. 

The outlook of Canadian painters 
has changed considerably since the 
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New Sooke 


THE LIFE OF JOHN 
MIDDLETON MURRY 


By F. A. Lea. A first biography of 
a man who was considered the 
foremost literary critic of his day; 
the author of some forty books, 
husband of Katherine Mansfield, 
friend of D. H. Lawrence. A sig- 
nificant figure. $6.00 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN BALLET 


Edited by Francis Gadan-Pamard 
and Robert Maillard. A history of 
the ballet from Diaghilev and 
Isadora Duncan to the present. 
Covers the ballets of Britain, 
France, Russia, Denmark, Italy, 
Spain, Sweden and the United 
States. Lavishly illustrated. $7.25 


THE THEATRE OF 
BERTOLT BRECHT 


A Study from 
Eight Aspects 


By John Willett. A guide to 
Brecht’s writing, including the 
less-known plays; traces the de- 
velopment of his style and theory, 
and relates them to the “modern 
movement” of the 1920’s, the rise 
of Nazism, Communist orthodoxy 
today. $7.25 
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1920's, particularly with respect to 
the nationalistic exuberance of the 
Group, which they expressed in terms 
of coated we Jackson, ob- 
viously, is not wholly in sympathy 
with a good deal of what is done now 
in the ‘Internationalist Style’ by the 
Abstract +Expressionists (‘for many 
years we had a country with little or 
no art; now, it seems, we are to have 
art without a country’), and he has 
continued to paint much as he did 
forty years ago—as the twelve colour- 
lates in this edition, representing 
fim from 1910 to 1954, make clear. 
But he is acutely aware of the cur- 
rents carrying young Canadians in a 
direction different from his own, and 
his parting thrust is characteristically 
direct: ‘. . . Up to the present, we 
have not created much that will hold 
posterity spell-bound. Perhaps, through 
international art, we may impress 
other nations, but since half the 
world is Communist and skeptical of 
modern trends in art, it might be as 
well to find sources of inspiration and 
sympathetic understanding of our ef- 
forts in our own country. We do not 
strive to produce a national art. But 
if we have the will and the vision and 
the courage to work out our own 
national destiny we may create a cli- 
mate in which the arts will flourish.’ 

VINCENT TOVELL 


THE OPTIMIST. Herbert Gold. 
Little, Brown. 396 pp. $4.95. 


Herbert Gold is one of several novel- 
ists—Saul Bellow, Bernard Malamud, 
and Harvey Swados are others—who 
seem to me the most interesting 
American writers of the post-war 
generation. These writers have a firm 
sense of social life in America; they 
are also vigorous, expansive, intellec- 
tually subtle, and technically imagina- 
tive and experimental. Mr Gold's 
earlier novels, Birth of a Hero and 
The Man Who Was Not With It, 
were odd, cranky books, somewhere 


away out, that took the reader into 
some strange crannies of American 
society. His new book is a much 
more traditional social novel: the 
story of Burr Fuller’s life from uni- 
versity days to the crisis in his public 
and private existence that comes at 
the age of thirty-five. The crisis comes 
when Burr, who has a wife and two 
sons, decides to run for Congress in 
a Detroit district and begins an 
affair with another woman. The des- 
cription of the political campaign is 
shallow and not convincing, and the 
efforts to get a passionate physical 
relationship on paper fail much more 
often than they succeed. Compared 
with Mr Gold’s earlier novels, The 
Optimist is a disappointment: a glum 
and predictable investigation of a 
are glum and predictable human 
ing. 
R. W. 





Simone 
de Beauvoir 


This brilliant autobiography tells 
how a young Frenchwoman 
with a pious, bourgeois back- 
ground transformed herself into 
an existentialist philosopher and 
one of her country’s leading 
intellectuals. 


MEMOIRS OF 
A DUTIFUL 
DAUGHTER 


$5.95 
ee | 
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